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That  Temple,  where  tbe  perfections  of  our  art 
were  hallowed  by  the  pretence  of  the  Deity,  Is  now 
mingled  with  .its  native  dust.  The  magnificent 
>tructures,  which  espressed  tbe  pride  and  genius  of 
the  Egyptian,  have  mouldered  beneath  the  dusky 
shadows  of  her  more  enduring  pyramids.  Here  and 
there  a  broken  arch,  a  fallen  column,  a  moss-grown 
wall,  or  a  deserted  grotto,  it  all  that  remains  to  tell  ua 
of  the  inventive  Greek  and  ingenious  Human.  The 
stoic  may  walk  indifferently  over  these  eloquent  re¬ 
mains  of  buried  greatness;  the  traveller  may  turn 
away  from  these  faded  relics,  and  dim  discovered 
forma  of  antiquity,  for  the  more  palpable  realities  of 
hit  own  times:  but  these  memorials  of  the  mighty 
pas(,will  ever  awaken,  in  the  breast  of  the  Freemason, 
the  deepest  feelings,  and  the  most  sacied  recollec¬ 
tions.  For  he  has  found  among  these  ruins,  an  Edi- 
6ce  of  moral  beauty  and  excellence:  an  Institution, 
erected  to  God,  and  dedicated  to  universal  benevo¬ 
lence,  which  has  been  supported  by  the  wise  and 
good  for  ages.  He  inquired  for  the  conditions  of  a 
union  with  this  Institution;  subscribed  to  the  terms; 
and  assumed  the  appropriate  badges.  These  badges, 
however  insignificant,  and  frivolous,  they  may  ap- 

fL‘ar  in  the  estimation  of  the  dreaming  world,  are  to 
iin,  not  only  the  symbols  of  his  rank,  but  the  me¬ 
mentos  of  the  most  impressive  snd  solemn  obliga- 
tiiiris;  and  so  f.«r  from  exciting  sentiments  of  vanity, 
ar  pride,  they  remind  him  of  his  frailties,  his  duties, 
his  vows,  and  the  awful  penalties  which  will  wait 
upon  the  violation  of  those  vows. 

It  it  not  my  design  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
eulogize  our  Institution:  to  trace  its  origin;  expa¬ 
tiate  upon  tbe  merits  of  those  whose  names  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  its  archives;  or  dcvelope  its  influence  upon 
past  ages.  Nor  would  I  awaken  your  sympathy  for 
those  who  have  perished  in  its  defence;  they  are 
sow  where  the  wicked  rease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest.  Nor  would  1  kindle  your  in¬ 
dignation  towards  those,  who  have  persecuted  our 
Fraternity  with  the  most  savage,  unrelenting  hos¬ 
tility;  they  are  now  harmless,  and  have  passed  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  invective.  For  a  discussion  of 
these  topics,  I  have  as  little  inclination  as  capacity. 

The  excellences  of  our  Intitution  in  past  ages, 
cannot  atone  for  present  faults.  Its  merits  depend 
upon  its  living,  not  its  dead  representatives.  That 
it  Lis  been  an  Institution  of  pre-eminent  worth,  can 
avail  Its  nothing.  It  may  in  one  sense,  be  an 
honour  to  occupy  those  places,  that  have  been  filled 
by  the  good  and  great  of  other  times,  but  without 
their  excellences  also,  the  affinity  only  serves  to  ex¬ 
pose  our  deficiencies.  The  value  of  every  creed, 
must  be  determined  bf  the  conduct  of  those  who 
prufi-ss  it.  The  spirit  of  its  obligations,  will  be 
Known  only  as  it  appears,  when  bodied  forth  in 
action.  The  Christian  may  tell  us,  that  he  is  a  con¬ 
vert  to  the  most  pure  and  heavenly  faith;  but  is  he 
a|  convert  in  realUy,  or  profession  merely?  Is  he  a 
disciple  in  heart,  and  in  deed,  or  are  his  badges  the 
only  evidence  of  his  discipleship?  He  may  teU  us 
that  he  is  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  here;  but  does  bis 
conduct  show  that  he  is  a  stranger  and  pilgrun  here? 
He  may  say  that  he  is  seeking  a  city  whreh  hath 
foundations  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God;  but 
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I  are  not  his  feelings  and  calculations  terminated  by 
time?  We  allow  the  Christian  no  credit  for  his  pro¬ 
fessions,  any  farther  than  they  are  supported  by  his 
conduct.  Nor  can  we,  a.s  Freemasons,  expect  the 
world  to  allow  us  one  claim  that  is  not  asserted  by 
our  actions.  The  spirit  of  our  faith  may  be  ever  so 
ethereal,  yet  its  transcendant  nature  will  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  no  farther,  than  we  manifest  in  our  life  the 
extent  of  its  elevating  influence.  Professions  are 
nothing;  it  is  the  con^f  of  tbe  man,  that  stamps 
his  character  and  his  creed.  Now  there  is  no  Insti¬ 
tution,  whose  reputation  is  so  exclusively  staked 
upon  the  character  of  its  members,  as  that  of  tbe 
Masonic  Fraternity.  The  very  eecresy,  in  which 
some  of  our  rites  are  enveloped,  gives  the  greater 
responsibility  to  what  is  public.  For  the  world  will 
take  it  for  granted,  that  all  which  is  undivulged  and 
unknown,  is  of  a  character  consonant  with  that 
I  which  is  revealed  and  observed.  So  that  we  shall 
have  no  credit  for  any  thing,  that  ia  not  as.«erted 
in  our  conduct.  We  know  that  the  seclusions  of  a 
Lod^e  Chamber,  are  witnesses  of  the  most  sacred 
and  impressive  solemnities;  but  how  shall  the  world 
be  convinced  of  this?  These  dumb  scenes  cannot 
speak.  We  know  that  those  hours,  which  the  world 
suppose  are  spent  there  in  a  round  of  frivolities  and 
conviviality,  are  devoted  to  very  difl'erent  purposes 
and  that  the  man  who  could  trifle  within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  a  Lodge,  would  sport  in  the  tomb  of  his 
ancestors,  and  dance  upon  the  grave  of  his  mother; 
but  bow  are  the  world  to  know  this  fact,  any  farther 
than  it  is  intimated  in  our  feelings  and  actions? 
They  have  no  other  eviilem  e,  nor  ought  they  to  be 
required  to  seek  for  other  sources  of  information. 
If  the  pure  and  beHevoIcnt  feelings,  which  an 
awakened  within  the  an  ana  of  the  Lodge  Chamber, 
ilesert  us  when  we  recross  fhe  threshold,  then  let  us 
be  willing  to  be  taken  for  what  we  are,  the  body 
without  «ne  soul  of  Freeims.onry. 

It  is  true,  our  In.stitution  is  venerable  for  its  anti¬ 
quity;  it  is  illustrious  for  the  worth  of  those  who 
have  through  successive  ages  supported  its  preten¬ 
sions.  Princes  have  laid  aside  the  emblems  of  their 
power,  and  met  within  the  pircle  of  our  Fniternity, 
the  humblest  of  their  subjects,  upon  the  same  level 
The  Orator  who  has  overruled  the  decisions  of 
senate,  and  swayed  the  energies  of  a  nation,  ha^ 
hushed  fiia  eloquent  voice  in  the  sanctuary  of  a 
Fjodge,  when  his  feelings  of  fraternal  affection,  ran 
too  deep  and  strong  for  expression.  The  Philoso¬ 
pher  has  here  merged  his  intellectual  supremacy,  in 
I  bright  fount  of  mutual  affections.  And  tke  Poet 
has  wreathed  his  most  eloquent  strains  around  those 
invisible  ties,  which  link  together  the  members  of 
the  Masonic  Fraternity.  ,The  arts  and  sriences  have 
found  their  last  retreat  from  vandal  stupidity,  within 
the  moral  and  intellectual  excitements  of  our  order. 
Many  a  contemplated  war  has  been  r^wiiquished, 
and  the  severities  of  others  mitigated,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  Masonic  obligations.  The  kindling  faggot 
has  been  quenched,  for,  the  victim  at  the  stake  has 
spoken  in  a  language,  which  none  who  understand 
can  resist,  and  which  is  omnipotent  even  over  the 
mistaken  revenge  of  the  savage  Chief.  The  worthy 
sufferer,  whose  wants  have  been  unregarded  by  the 
world,  has  never  appealed  to  our  order  unheard,  or 
unrelieved.  And  the  wufoto  and  orphan,  have  in¬ 
voked  with  their  dying  breath,  a  blessing  upon  our 
<  ause. 

But  though  our  past  history  is  crowded  with  every 
thing  that  is  generous  in  sentiment,  pure  in  feeling, 
and  noble  in  action,  yet  all  these  can  make  no 
itonement  for  any  present  sins  or  defects.  The  pub¬ 
lic  estimat:s  us  upon  our  present,  not  our  previous 
character:  and  all  the  influence  we  can  hold  over| 
the  public  mind,  depends  upon  those  qualities  which 
live,  and  breathe,  and  act  in  us.  So  that  if  the 
claims  of  our  order,  ara  supported  only  by  the  merits 
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of  those  who  have  ceased  from  their  labours,  we 
should  be  well  employed  in  singing  its  requiem, 

,  erecting  its  monument,  and  talking  of  its  posthumous 
influence.  For  it  has,  in  that  case,  literally  and  in 
I  fact,  perished.  Those  who  sustained  it  are  gone, 
and  we  are  a  solemn  mockery  of  their  ghosts, — 
shadows  merely  of  the  life  and  substance.  This 
language  may  seem  severe,  but  it  is  severe,  only  to 
those  who  are  Masons  in  profession,  and  not  in  reali 
ty.  The  heart  of  a  real  Mason,  can  endure  any 
touch-stone  that  can  be  applied  to  it.  He  stands 
fast  in  his  integrity;  and  the  malice  of  earth  and  hell 
will  exhaust  itself  upon  him  in  vain.  He  will  hold 
on  his  way,  and  his  path  like  that  of  the  righteous, 
will  shine  brighter,  and  brighter,  even  unto  the  per¬ 
fect  day. 

Our  Constitutions  require  in  each  of  their  sub 
jects,  unblemished  morals.  These  are  the  corner 
stone, — the  foundation  on  which  the  fabric  rests 
Without  them,  we  build  upon  the  sand,  and  a  ruin 
will  soon  show  that  we  do  not  understand,  or  what 
is  worse,  we  do  not  practice,  the  excellences  of  our 
art. 

Morality, — a  deep  sense  of  moral  accountability, 
is  indispens.able  to  the  existence  of  every  social  or 
civil  compact.  For,  there  are  responsibilities,  de¬ 
pendencies,  and  obligations  which  need  to  be  sanc¬ 
tioned  and  enforced  by  this  awful  principle.  Men 
may  cabal  together  for  the  purposes  of  plunder,  or 
for  the  destruction  of  an  obnoxious  government;  and 
if  their  action  is  as  immediate  and  daring  as  their  de¬ 
signs,  may  be  able  to  effect  their  purpose  without  the 
urgencies  of  this  principle.  But  if  their  success  re¬ 
quires  reflection,  deep  and  ditficult  plans,  and  pro¬ 
tracted  and  systematic  effort,  there  is  no  bond  of 
union  among  them  of  sufficient  strength  to  hold  them 
together,  while  they  can  execute  their  schemes.  Be¬ 
fore  they  can  give  the  final  blow,  mutual  discord, 
distrust  and  jealousy,  w'ill  divide  their  plans,  pre¬ 
vent  a  union  of  their  strength,  ana  leave  us  little  to 
fear  from  their  feeble  action.  Every  virtuous, 
wholesome  government,  owes  its  existence  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  want  of  moral  principle  in  those 
who  conspire  against  it.  An  aggrieved  nation, 
roused  by  a  sense  of  her  wrongs,  and  controlled  by 
moral  principle,  directing  its  energies  against  a  cor¬ 
rupt  government,  will  overthrow  it,  as  the  ocean- 
wave  sweeps  away  the  weeds  upon  its  shore.  But  no 
social  or  civil  compact  can  exist,  unless  it  is  bound 
together,  and  supported  in  its  measures,  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  moral  obligation,  and  it  is  upon  these  prin¬ 
ciples  alone,  the  existence  and  success  of  our  Institu¬ 
tion  depend.  We  have  no  interest  to  excite  us;  no 
p.tssion  to  impel  us;  no  common  object  of  revenge¬ 
ful  or  ambitious  purpose  to  hurry  us  onward.  We 
must  be  pacific  in  our  character,  disinterested  in 
our  feelings,  and  benevolent  in  our  conduct.  We 
may  not  breathe  only  the  language  of  charity  and 
love.  Our  every  sentiment  and  action  roust  be  of 
a  character,  no  whore  to  be  found  within  tbe  reach 
of  passion  and  self-interest.  Our  conduct,  therefore, 
while  we  act  in  the  character  of  Freemasons,  can  be 
dictated  only  by  a  sense  of  moral  obligation.  This 
is  the  only  motive  which  our  Constitutions  recog¬ 
nize:  and  the  only  one  which  we  are  at  l>h«tW  to 
obey.  It  is  written  over  the  door-posts  of  our  Tem¬ 
ple;  it  is  inscribed  upon  the  threshold;  and  he  who 
enters  it  witnnul  having  it  drawn  in  living  charac¬ 
ters  upon  his  heart,  is  a  hypocrite  in  disguise,— a 
traitor  under  the  mask  of  friendship.  He  has  come 
to  deceive ;  to  betray. 

But  a  deep  sense  of  moral  obligation,  exists  only 
in  a  pure  heart.  It  is  no  where  else  to  be  found* 
this  is  the  only  soil  in  which  this  plant  of  virtue 
thrives.  The  heart  surrendered  to  vice  is  as  incapa¬ 
ble  of  supporting  it,  as  the  naked  rock  is  of  sust  lining 
vegetable  life.  The  tender  shoot  grafted  upon  a 
diseased,  rotten  tree,  would  just  as  aoon  flourish 
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there,  in  a  state  of  vigorous  health,  as  a  deep  sense 
of  moral  obligation  exist  in  a  corrupt  heart. 

This  purity  of  heart,  is  the  source  from  which 
flows  the  life  of  unblemished  morality.  We  have 
now  reached  that  indispensable  in  every  Freemason; 
that  sine  yua  non  of  our  Fraternity;  that  corner¬ 
stone  on  which  the  fabric  rests, — a  pure  heart.  1 
use  that  term  with  a  little  latitude.  Piety  is  not  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  Masonic  character;  but  unexcep¬ 
tionable  morality  is  absolutely  indespensable.  There 
is  no  Freemasonry  without  it:  there  is  nothing  but 
pretension,  where  this  is  wanting.  We  may  in  its 
absence,  still  carry  around  with  us  the  signs  and  badg¬ 
es  of  Freemasons,  but  they  are  symbols  without 
meaning;  professions  without  principle;  pretensions 
without  any  thing  to  support  them.  We  lay  a  le¬ 
prous  hand  upon  the  ark;  we  offer  strange  hre  upon 
the  altar  of  Jehovah;  we  mock  the  good  sense  of 
the  community,  by  our  inconsistency;  and  insult 
our  Maker  by  a  hypocritical  familarity. 

Unsullied  morality  then,  in  every  Masonic  broth¬ 
er,  is  what  our  constitutions  require,  and  what  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  our  very  existence.  It  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  that  the  Lodge  of  which  we  are  members,  has 
in  general  a  reputable  character  for  morality;  we 
must  each  of  us,  individually,  possess  that  charac¬ 
ter;  it  cannot,  and  must  not  be  dispensed  with,  in  a 
solitary  instance.  One  sinner  here,de8troyeth  much 
good.  One  disorderly  member  renders  null  and  void 
the  labors  of  a  whole  fraternity.  He  will  pluck  us 
down  faster  than  fifty  can  build  us  up.  It  is  these 
disorderly  men,  who  have  crept  into  our  Lodges, 
from  motives  of  curiosity  or  wicked  intentions,  who 
have  sunk  our  Institution  in  the  estimation  of  the 
moral  and  religious  community.  Every  member 
ought  to  feel,  that  the  reputation  of  the  whole  Fra 
ternity,  is  at  stake  upon  his  conduct;  that  the  sacred 
edifice  rests  upon  him  as  a  pillar:  if  in  Lis  place,  he 
may  secure  its  safety ;  but  if  out  of  that  place,  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  fabric,  may  perhaps  be  the  conse¬ 
quence 

Our  worst  foes  are  in  our  own  ranks;  the  dream¬ 
ily  world  cannot  injure  us;  blind  bigotry  cannot 
effect  us;  and  there  is  no  tyranny  here  to  clank  its 
chains  in  our  hearing.  No! — Our  danger,  disgrace, 
and  ruin,  proceed  from  those,  who,  like  Judas  betray 
their  Benefactor  with  a  kiss!  Up,  then  from  this 
fancied  security.  Let  us  search  our  chambers;  bring 
forth  the  intruder  from  his  lurking  place;  knock  off 
his  mask;  strip  him  of  his  badges;  and  blot  out  his 
name  from  our  records.  Let  it  be  known  to  the  jpub- 
lic  that  the  spirit  our  Constitutions,  so  far  from 
justifying,  does  not  even  wink  at  the  conduct  ofsuch 
a  man;  and  that  the  principles  of  our  order,  compel 
us  to  cast  him  forth,  for  the  safety  and  honor  of  those 
who  remain.  > 

(To  be  conduced  in  our  next.) 

GENERAL  GRAND  ~R.  A.  CHAPTERI^F" 

THS  tnfrrm  status. 

A  Septennial  meeting  of  the  General  Grand  Chap¬ 
ter  will  be  holden  in  the  city  of  New-York,  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  September  next,  being  the  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  the  menth,  at  11  o’clock,  A.  M.  A 
full  representation  is  requested,  as  important  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  submitted.  By  order  of  the  M.  E.  G.  G. 
H.  Priest.  JOHN  ABBOT,  G.  G.  S. 

Westford,  (^Mass.")  June  12, 1826. 

The  Oak.  Naturalists  estimkte  the  natural  life 
of  the  Oak  tree  at  from  300  to  400  years.  One  was 
felled  in  England  many  years  since,  which  was 
judged  to  be  300  years  old.  It  was  perfectly  sound 
and  contained  6^  cubic  feet  of  timber  in  the  trunk. 
One  writer  expresses  his  belief  that  there  are  trees 
which  have  been  above  three  thousand  years  in  ex¬ 
istence! 

To  the  provident  care  of  the  squirrel  in  laying  up 
hie  winter  stock  of  food,  it  has  been  thought  our 
woodlands  are  much  more  indebted  than  will  at  first 
be  thought  possible.  A  person  observing  a  squirrel 
sitting  upon  the  ground  under  an  oak,  had  the  curi¬ 
osity  to  watch  his  motions,  and  saw  the  animal  sev¬ 
eral  times  ascend  the  tree  and  descend  with  an  acorn 
each  time  in  his  mouth,  which,  after  digging  a  hole 
in  the  ground,  he  carefully  deposited,  and  cov¬ 
ered  it  with  earth.  In  this  way  probably  many 
acorns  are  planted  which  the  squirrel  never  has  oc¬ 
casion  to  reclaim,  and  thus  a  continued  growth  of 
the  oak  is  kept  up  by  the  help  only  of  this  little  ani¬ 
mal 
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[From  The  Chemitt. 

EMETINE  AND  MORPHIA. 

The  very  subtle  nature  of  the  two  poisons, 
the  names  of  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  and  the  recent  use  made  of  one  of  them,  and  of 
a  preparation  made  of  the  other,  in  France,  to  de¬ 
stroy  life,  under  the  expectation,  we  are  gla<l  to  say 
vain  expectation,  of  escaping  punishment,  by  the 
poisons  leaving  no  trace  of  their  operations,  may 
give  rise  to  objections  as  to  our  propagating  a  know 
ledge  of  their  existence  and  properties.  The  objec¬ 
tors  will  be  apt  to  exclaim,  “  What!  when  you  see 
everyday  attempts  made  to  destr.oy  life,  byadminis- 
tering  various  corrosive  poisons;  when  the  almost 
certainty  of  detection  and  the  dread  of  punishment 
cannot  stay  the  arm  of  the  murderer,  will  you  spread 
among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  poisons  equally 
efficacious  in  destroying  life,  but  effecting  itbysuen 
hidden  means,  that  the  most  skilful  chemists  and  the 
best  instructed  physicians  differ  in  their  opinions  as 
to  the  visible  effects  of  such  substances,  and  doubt 
the  possibility  of  detecting  them  when  adminis¬ 
tered?”  Though  we  do  not  ourselves  share  in  these 
fears,  and  do  not  think  that  one  life  more  will  be 
destroyed  by  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
means  by  which  this  diabolical  purpose  may  be  effec¬ 
ted,  yet  as  we  foresee  an  objection  of  this  kind  may 
be,  and  will  be  made  to  the  present  article,  we  reply 
to  it  beforehand. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  such  substances  as  these  exist  in 
nature,  or  may  be  and  have  been  prepared  by  art; 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  means  of  preparing  them 
cannot  be  extirpated.  Of  their  employment  we  have 
a  fatal  example.  In  the  month  of  November  1823, 
a  Doctor  Castaing  was'tried  and  executed  at  Paris, 
for  one  of  the  most  diabolical  murders  on  record. — 
He  was  the  friend  and  medical  adviser  of  two 
brothers,  who  had  been  brought  up  to  the  profession 
of  the  law,  and  who  possessed  considerable  proper¬ 
ty.  They  both  died,  within  a  few  months,  while  un¬ 
der  his  care,  leaving  him  the  heir  to  considerable 
property.  By  the  death  of  the  first,  the  second 
brother  acquired  all  his  wealth,  and  whether  be 
shared  the  guilt  of  Castaing  in  the  first  instance,  or 
was  totally  ignorant  of  that  crime  by  which  he  profi¬ 
ted  for  a  season,  does  not  appear,  but  he  continued 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  Castaing.  At  length, 
however,  he  too  fell  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  this  man ; 
but,  as  his  death  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  it  gave 
rise  to  several  suspicions,  and  they  being  confirmed 
by  Doctor  Castaing’s  conduct  as  to  the  property,  he 
was  taken  up  and  tried.  After  a  minute  investiga¬ 
tion,  he  was  acquitted  of|he  charge  of  murdering  tlie 
brother  who  died  first,  because  hit  death  had  taken 
place  some  time  before,  and  no  investigation  having 
been  made,  no  conclusive  proof  could  be  brought 
against  him,  though  there  was  strong  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  him  of  having  also  perpetrated  that;  but  he  was 
found  guilty  of  murdering  the  second  by  adminis¬ 
tering  to  him  doses  of  Emetine  and  of  acetat  of  Mor¬ 
phia.  Dr.  Castaing,  it  appeared  on  the  trial,  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  making  experiments  on 
poisons,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  substan¬ 
ces  unite  with  their  poisonous  qualities  the  treache¬ 
ry  of  leaving  no  traces  of  their  operation;  and  so 
effectually  had  he  succeeded,  as  almost  to  realize 
the  stories  which  were  once  circulated  of  the  famous 
woman  at  Rome,  and  whose  skill  was  afterwards  im¬ 
ported  into  Paris,  who  could  poison  whom  she  plea¬ 
sed,  and  no  trace  be  left  of  the  means  by  which  she 
accomplished  her  murderous  purpose.  Having  free 
acceM  to  hit  victims,  and  having  them,  in  fact, Hmost 
under  his  exclusive  superintendence  and  manage¬ 
ment,  he  was  able  to  operate  on  them  as  he  pleased ; 
and  so  artfully  did  he  contrive  it,  administering  the 
poison  in  small  doses,  and  keeping  his  patient  con 
stantly  sick  till  he  died,  that  no  suspicion  was  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  first  brother,  and  no  conclusive 
evidence  could  be  produced  that  he  had  poisoned 
the  other.  Suspicion  alighted  on  him  from  his  con¬ 
duct  betraying  a  conciousness  of  guilt,  and  no  cer¬ 
tain  proof  was  brought  forward  at  the  trial,  either 
that  he  had  administered  poison  or  that  his  victim  had 
died  of  poison.  The  most  celebrated  chemists  and 
'  physicians  of  Paris,  and  amongst  them  the  original 
discoverers  of  one  of  these  substances,  were  employ¬ 
ed  to  examine  the  body,  and  were  called  up  as  wit- 
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nesses  on  the  trial,  and  they  differed  in  their  opin¬ 
ions  as  to  the  possibility  of  detecting  these  poisoiw 
when  mixed  with  alimentary  matters,  or  ascertain¬ 
ing  their  visible  effects  on  the  organization  of  the 
frame. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  becomes  a 
question,  whether  it  is  right  to  diffuse  a  knowledge 
of  these  substances  through  the  community,  or 
whether  attempts  should  be  made  to  confine  that 
knowledge  to  a  select  few.  We  are  in  the  affirma- 
ive,  and  we  shall  briefly  state  why. 

In  the  first*  place,  we  say  that  the  great  motive 
which  restrain  such  men  as  may  otherwise  be  dispo¬ 
sed  to  commit  atrocious  crimes,  is,  of  course,  the  fear 
of  detection.  Now,  as  long  as  society  is  generally 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  any  such  subtle  poisons 
as  are  here  described,  it  is  clear  that  those  who  pos¬ 
sess  a  knowledge  of  them  may  poison  people  unsus¬ 
pected;  and  that  the  most  powerful  check  which 
can  be  devised  against  sneb  an  employment  of  these 
materials,  is  to  put  people  on  their  guard  against 
them.  Suspicion  will  in  such  a  case,  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  knowledge;  and  thus,  by  making  the  whole 
matter  known,  we  generate  in  those  who  may  now 
possess  this  knowledge,  a  fear  of  being  suspected, 
which,  without  this  could  never  arise,  and  every 
one  would  be  confident  of  escaping  detection.  We 
say  that  this  knowledge,  as  far  as  it  cap  be  employed 
for  evil,  already  exists;  and  that  by  making  it  more 
general,  we  only  multiply  the  means  of  preventing 
that  particular  application  of  it  which  is  here  allu- 
|ded  to. 

I  But  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
[SO  employed  to  any  extent!  We  answer.  No;  for 
I  as  soon  as  the  matter  is  generally  known,  all  tenip- 
jtation  to  employ  these  poisons  more  than  others,  d is 
appeals.  Leaving  the  secret  in  the  possession  of  a 
few  individuals  would  give  them  a  power  of  perpe 
trating  any  crimes  they  pleased;  but  no  man  will 
commit  an  action  of  which  he  believes  every  one  will 
suspect  him.  Independent  of  this,  these  substances 
are  powerful  and  very  useful  medicines;  and  shall 
we  be  withheld  from  making  their  properties  known 
because  some  persons  misapply  them!  Why,  there 
is  not  a  single  weapon  or  a  single  instrument  inven¬ 
ted  by  man,  which  may  not  be  mischievously  employ¬ 
ed  ;  and  if  we  were  to  act  on  this  principle  of  limiting 
man’s  knowledge  and  powers,  because  he  may  abuse 
them,  we  should  tie  every  man’.s  hand  to  prevent 
them  turning  pickpockets.  We  leave  such  precau¬ 
tions  and  such  principles  to  those  who  have  a  worse 
opinion  than  we  have  of  our  fellow-creatures;  and 
shall  never  attempt,  either  ^  our  silence  or  our  re¬ 
probation,  to  check  the  diffusion  of  any  species  of 
knowledge; — except,  indeed,  the  diffusion  of  such 
unsound  theories  as  lead  men  to  place  an  overween¬ 
ing  confidence  in  themselves';  and  cherish  the  dark 
est  mistrust  of  all  other  men. 

Emetine  is  extracted  from  the  drug  Ipecacuanha, 
and  is  so  named  because  it  constitutes  the  part  of  this 
medicine  which  occasions  vomiting.  It  was  first  ex¬ 
tracted  from  it  by  Messrs.  Majendie  and  Pelletier, 
French  Chemists,  by  the  following  method,  which 
is  still  employed: — Ipecacuanha  was  digested  first  in 
sulphuric  ether,  and  then  in  alchohol.  The  solution 
in  alchohol  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  redissolvrd 
in  water  and  acetat  of  lead  dropped  into  the  solu¬ 
tion.  A  copious  precipitate  fell,  which  being  adul- 
corated  and  diffused  through  water,  was  exposed  to 
a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The  lead 
was  precipitated  in  the  state  of  sulphuret,  and  the 
emetine  dissolved  in  water.  The  liquid  being  filte¬ 
red  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  consisted 
of  emetine  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  possesses  the  fol¬ 
lowing  properties; — It  consists  of  transparent  scales 
of  a  brownish  red  colour,  having  no  smell,  and  be 
ing  of  a  bitter  and  acrid,  but  not  nauseous  taste.— 
When  exposed  to  a  heat  greatdf  than  that  of  boiling 
water  it  swells,  blackens,  add  is  decomposed;  fur¬ 
nishing  water,  carbonic  acid,  a  little  oil  and  acetat 
acid,  a  very  light  coal  remaining  behind*.  When 
exposed  to  damp  air,  it  becomes  moist,  and  it  diaolves 
readily  in  water,  but  cannot  be  made  to  chrystalize  . 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  sulphuric  | 

*  Dr.  Thompson  and  other  chemical  writers  stale,  that  there 
is  ao  azotin  this  siihtlance;  hot  by  a  later  and  more  correct 
analysis  of  Messrs.  Dumas  and  Pelletier,  published  in  the  An - 
nales  Phm  ch.  for  Octobcr,1S23,  it  appears  there  is  a  considep 
able  quantitiT  of  axot  in  this  as  Well  as  all  the  other  vegitaW* 
alkalies. 
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ether.  Concentiated  sulphuric  arid  chars  and  de¬ 
stroys  it.  Nitric  acid,  either  hot  or  cold,  dissolves 
it,  and  forms  a  fine  red  colored  solution,  which  grad¬ 
ually  hfr-omes  yellow;  while  nitrous  gas,  exhales, 
andchrystals  of  oxalic  acid  are  formed,  but  no  yel¬ 
low  bitter  principle.  Muriatic  and  phosphoric  acids 
dissolve  it  without  alteration,  and  let  it  fall  again 
when  they  are  saturated  with  an  alkali.  Acetic  acid 
IS  one  of  the  best  solvents  of  it.  Gallic  acid  precip¬ 
itates  it  of  a  dirtv  white  color.  Half  a  grain  of  Em¬ 
etine,  when  swallowed,  occasions  severe  vomiting, 
followed  by  sleep,  and  the  animal  awakes  in  perfect 
health.  Six  grains  produce  vomiting  followed  by 
sleep  and  deatn.  In  such  cases,  a  violist  inflama- 
tion  takes  place  in  the  lungs  and  intestinal  canal, 
whim  appears  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  death. 
It  appeared,  however,  on  the  trial  of  Dr.  Castaing, 
that  this  substance  might  be  administered  in  such 
small  (loses  as  not  to  occasion  this  inflamution,  and 
yet  produce  death,  more  particularly  when  its  ef¬ 
fects  are  modified  by  small  doses  of  the  acetat  of  Mor¬ 
phia,  one  ingredient  which  is  extracted  from  opi¬ 
um. 

In  the  year  1817,  M.  Sertuerner,  an  apothecary  at 
Eitnbeck,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  published 
the  result  of  his  experiments  on  opium,  which  had 
iccupied  several  years.  He  was  the  discoverer  of 
Morphia.  There  are  several  ways  of  obtaining  it, 
but  the  following  seems  the  shortest  and  best: — ^^il 
a  concentrated  solution  of  opium  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  magnesia  ^ne  grain  of  magnesia  to  forty- 
nine  of  opium  is  sufficient,)  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  a  copious  ^ey  precipitate  falls  down.  Sepa¬ 
rate  this  by  the  mter,  wash  it  in  cold  water,  and  then 
macerate  it  for  some  time  in  weak  alchohol,  which 
is  warmed  but  not  allowed  to  boil.  By  this  means 
the  coloring  matter  is  separated,  and  what  remains 
is  to  be  washed  with  cold  alcohol.  It  is  then  to  be 
dissolved  by  continued  boiling  in  concentrated  al¬ 
cohol;  the  boiling  liquid  is  then  to  be  filtered,  •  nd  on 
eooliug,  it  deposits  Morphia  in  chrystals  nearly  tree 
from  colour.  Thus  obtained,  the  substance  is  trans¬ 
parent  and  colorless,  with  a  very  bitter  and  astrin¬ 
gent  taste,  h  <ving  nearly  the  same  ciTect  on  the  ani¬ 
mal  economy  as  opium.  It  acts  more  when  in  estate 
of  solution  than  when  in  a  solid  state.  Acids  neu¬ 
tralize  it,  whence  Chemists  call  it  an  alkali;  and 
this  property  of  acids  makes  them,  particularly  vine- 

!:ar,  the  best  means  of  counteracting  its  poisonous  ef- 
ects. 

late  London  paper  states  that  a  discovery  has 
beenm^dc'of  the  chef  d'auere  of  the  celebrated  Tom- 
pion,  which  has  been  so  long  lost.  It  was  made  for 
“The  Society  for  Philosophical  Transactions,”  and 
if  a  year  going  clock.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance 
that  a  recf.rd  exists,  which  states  that  Tompion  (Vts 
at  work  on  his  clock  when  the  Great  Plague  broke 
out  in  Lodon,  and,  on  the  day  he  finished  it,  he  him¬ 
self  was  attacked  with  the  pestilence.  His  friends 
removed  him  to  the  Continent,  where  he  died.  On 
the  dial  there  is  this  inscription — “  Sir  James  Moore 
caused  this  movement  to  be  made  with  great  care. 
Anno  Domini  1676,  by  Thomas  Tompion.”  Tompi¬ 
on  was  paid  one  hundred  guineas,  and  the  clock  was 
removed  to  the  Society’s  house,  and  t  here, in  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  moment,  it  was  placed  in  a  lumber 
room,  without  a  case,  exactly  a  century  and  a  half. 
One  thing  wonderful  attends  this  discovery — all  the 
steel  pins,  on  being  cleaned  from  dust,  were  found 
to  be  as  brilliant  as  ever. 

Omographv.  a  new  art,  to  which  the  name  of 
omoeraphy  has  been  given,  has  been  invented  by 
M.  AigucDelle,  of  Pans,  which  is  said  to  afford  an 
oxtraordinary  facility  in  executing  not  only  all  th.at 
ha-H  hitherto  been  done  by  enofraving  and  lithogra¬ 
phy,  but  also  the  ell'ccts  of  the  pencil  and  stump, 
which  neither  the  graver  nor  the  crayon  has  yet  been 
able  to  accomplish. 

To  Ascr.nT.xix  ifli.ve.n  be  bleached  with 
Lime.  It  is  easy  to  detect  lineBS  which  have  been 
bleached  with  lime,  in  the  following  manner: — Cut 
off  a  piece  of  the  new  linen  which  you  wish  to  exam¬ 
ine,  put  it  into  a  glass,  and  pour  on  it  several  spoons- 
full  of  good  vinegar.  If  the  linen  contains  lime,  the 
add  will  excite  considerable  tffervesccnc,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  Slight  noise.  Otherwise  ni^tfcct  is 
produced.  ^ 


OHARAOTXOt 

LORD  DEXTER. 

Our  only  motive  for  noticin;;  tbit  eccentric  character,  it  to 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  bet  that  Providence 
oometimet  confers  wealth  upon  those  who  are  among  the  most 
insifni  ficant  of  hit  creatures,  at  if  to  show  how  little  they  ought 
to  plume  themselves  upon  its  pottettion.  Some  years  since,  in 
a  summer’s  tour  of  recreation  through  Newburypnrt  with  a 
party  of  friends,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  Dexter,  we  called 
to  visit  this  Insus  naturs,  and  the  not  less  phantastic  exhibi- 
ti(ms  which  hit  place  presented.  We  presume  that  all  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  is  true.  He  was  a  mad¬ 
man  and  a  sot,  but  yet  he  had  enough  of  method  to  sQ stain  him¬ 
self  in  his  outre  style.  We  recollect  hit  taking  lu  into  the 
summer  house  in  the  garden  and  showing  us  his  painted  colfiu. 
It  had  a  lock  with  two  keys,  communicating  within  and  with¬ 
out;  one  he  said  he  would  take  with  him. 

Hit  teat  was  once  the  abode  of  hospitality  and  elegance,  and 
the  favourite  residence  of  Mr.  Tracy,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
merchants  of  the  place — N-  Y-  Timt$- 

From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 

The  following  paragraph  in  relation  to  the  for- 
mely  well  known  eccentric  genius.  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter,  of  Newburyport,  (Mass.)  we  have  taken 
from  some  paper  where  it  was  found  without  mark  of 
ownership  or  to  any  indication  of  its  source. 

Lord  Timothy  Dexter,  said  he  fell  into  a  fortune 
in  a  manner  too  well  known  to  be  repeated.  He 
was  a  pale  weasle  faced  man,  of  weak  gait,  with  a 
sharp  white  cocked  hat,  a  gold  headed  cane,  and  a 
little  leaden  skinned  dog,  of  the  sort  without  hair. 
His  coach  was  brilliant  with  a  g.ilaxy  of  gilded  stars, 
and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  dun  coloured  borsvs.  His 
mansion,  of  white,  bordered  with  green,  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  gilded  urns  on  the  roof  balustrade;  and 
upon  the  cupola,  spread  a  glittering  eagle.  In  two 
long  ranges  beside  his  mansion,  upon  tall  pedestals 
stood  about  forty  statues  of  noted  characters,  larger 
than  life,  and  appropriately  coloured;  Buonaparte, 
lay,  Hamilton;  and  among  the  re.st,  himself  twice. 
On  his  own  pedestal  is  well  remembered  the  golden 
print — "lam  the  first  in  the  East,  the  first  in  the 
VVest,  and  the  greatest  philosopher  in  the  world. 
Lord  Timothy.”  On  tlie  broad  sculptured  arch  over 
I  the  avenue  up  to  his  mansion,  stood  the  three  first 
I  Presidents;  on  each  side,  upon  separate  pedestals, 
!two  lordly  lions;  and  at  either  end  of  the  ranges, 
[an  armed  grenadier  on  centry.  He  ordered  a  cler¬ 
gyman  of  his  port  to  be  sculptured,  but  was  induced 
[to  transform  it  into  an  ”  Itinerant  Preacher.”  A 
I  stranger,  at  first  sight,  might  suppose  he  had  gotten 
into  a  field  museum  as  he  rode  along,  stretching  his 
beau  out  of  liis  chaise  to  look;  the  effigies  being  well 
executed  at  no  small  cost.  Lord  Timothy  kept  his 
Laureate  to  sing  his  praises.  He  had  his  tomb  in  his 
own  garden, built  airy  like  a  summer  house;  and  in 
it  a  white  coffin  edged  with  green,  with  six  bras.s 
handles ;  and  he  once  had  a  mock  funeral,  to  see  how 
it  would  feel  to  be  buried!  He  kept  a  yellow  girl, 
just  four  feet  tall  to  cord  bis  wood  by.  When  inebri¬ 
ated,  he  once  attempted  to  throw  his  wife  out  of  the 
upper  casement.  At  other  times  he  would  give  her 
a  tnousand  dollars  to  go  away;  and.  the  next  week, 
send  her  a  thousand  more  to  come  home  again.  He 
was  once  sent  to  the  county  Bridewell,  and  on  bis 
release,  said  he  had  been  to  Congress;  and  liked  it 
so  well,  that  in  a  few  days  he  went  back  in  his  star¬ 
red  coach,  and  besought  to  remain  there.  He  was 
aftcrwar.ls  put  in  duress  for  aiming  a  pistol  at  a  neigh¬ 
bor;  and  while  there  he  published  “  A  Pikel  for  the 
NoinWuus;”  a  mere  medley  of  type.  A  sea  cap¬ 
tain  once  sold  tu  him  a  silk  cloak  for  one  hundred 
dollars.  He  was  told  it  had  belonged  to  Louis  XV^I, 
and  when  Lord  Timothy  objected  to  a  rent  in  the 
collar — “  That  was  where  he  was  beheaded,”  said  the 
cunning  captain.  Lord  Timothy  offered  a  donation 
to  the  F'piscopal  church  in  his  port,  when  re-edifying 
upon  condition  that  the  sum  should  be  all  in  threes, 
3^,  33,  3,  and  hung  up  with  his  name  before  the  or¬ 
chestra,  until  ^is  death,  which  was  done.  Lord  Tim¬ 
othy  had  his  full  length  portrait,  and  dog,  engraved 
in  miniature.  Also  a  view  of  his  mansion  and  sta¬ 
tues,  on  a  large  scale,  in  Philadelphia,  elegant.  Al¬ 
though  H  fool,  he  and  his  money  was  not  soon  par¬ 
ted;  for,  at  his  decease.  Lord  Timothy  owned  a  rich 
part  of  Essex  Merrimac  Bridge,  and  made  many  do¬ 
nations. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  SLAVE  LAKE. 

The  situation  of  this  lake  is  between  the  Slave 
river  and  McKenzie’s  in  the  interior  of  the  North 
West  Territories,  runs  east  and  west,  distant  from 
Montreal  about  3000  miles,  in  north  lat.  60,  and  west 
Ion.  110.  The  extent  of  this  lake  is  600  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  the  breadth  may  be  about  50.  It  takes 
its  name  as  is  represented  by  the  natives  themselves, 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  number  of  them  being 
driven  up  part  of  the  river  into  this  lake.  Winter 
continues  here  with  such  severity,  from  December 
until  May,  that  the  large  rivers  are  frozen  over  un¬ 
til  then.  The  snow  is  commonly  from  five  to  six 
feet  deep  during  the  winter.  The  air  is  so  serene 
and  clear,  and  the  natives  and  fur  traders  so  well  de¬ 
fended  against  the  cold,  that  the  season  is  not  on- 
healthy,  although  it  renders  it  very  unpleasant. — 
The  ice  in  the  lake  is  generally  seven  feet  thick, 
and  the  purest  spirit  congeals.  The  trees  split,  and 
make  as  it  were  the  report  of  heavy  artillery  The 
aurora  borealis,  is  worthy  of  remark,  which  is  often 
^seen  and  diffuses  a  splendid  and  variegated  light;  it 
'equals  that  of  the  moon  betimes.  In  crossing  and 
travelling  over  this  lake  the  traders  are  often  severe¬ 
ly  frozen,  in  the  parts  of  the  body  that  are  most  ex¬ 
posed.  A  winter  never  passes  without  some  of  the 
servants  of  the  North  West  Company  being  frozen. 
The  spring  opens  suddenly;  in  the  summer  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  annoyed  by  large  swarms  of  musque- 
toes,  which,  in  the  evening  and  morning,  are  in¬ 
supportable,  and  people  are  obliged  almost  to  suffo¬ 
cate  themselves.  The  means  of  defence  in  travel¬ 
ling,  is  a  gauze  veil  attached  to  the  hat,  and  let  fall 
over  the  face.  The  surrounding  shores  and  the  lands 
for  a  short  distance  from  the  border  of  the  lake,  form 
but  a  dreary  prospect.  The  forests  produce  many 
trees,  such  as  pine,  white  birch,  poplar,  aspin,  elm, 
and  cedar,  which  last  is  made  great  use  of  in  form¬ 
ing  canoes.  The  plains  that  are  a  short  distance 
back  from  the  lake  are  large  and  extensive,  and  fre 
quented  by  large  herds  of  buffalo:  while  the  moose 
and  rein-deer  keep  to  the  woods,  th.at  border  on 
the  lake.  The  beavers,  which  are  in  great  numbers, 
build  their  hufs  on  the  small  rivers  and  lakes,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  number,  falling  into  and  fil¬ 
ling  this  lake.  The  animals  v/lmsc  fur  andandskin 
constitute  the  staple  commodities, are  as  follows: — 
beavers,  foxes,  otters.martins,  muskrats,  minks,  fish¬ 
es,  lynx,  wolves,  ermines,  deer,  and  buffalo.  The 
only  animal  any  way  dangerous,  is  the  grisly  bear, 
winch  when  encountered,  if  the  hunter  is  not  ctr- 
tain  of  his  aim,  seizes  and  tears  him  to  pieces,  and  if 
■  hungry  devours  him.  In  this  lake  there  are  several 
kinds  of  fish;  suckers,  perch,  pike,  and  white  fish, 
which  last  are  taken  in  nets;  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
they  spawn  at  the  setting  in  of  the  hard  frost;  they 
crowd  into  shoal  water,  where  as  many  as  possible 
are  taken,  in  order  that  a  portion  of  them  may  be 
preserved  by  the  frost.  This  is  to  provide  against 
a  scarcity  in  the  winter,  which  sometimes  occurs. — 
During  a  short  period  of  the  spring,  great  numbers 
of  wild  fowl  frequent  this  place  such  as  swans,  geese, 
and  ducks,  of  all  descriptions — great  numbers  are 
killed,  and  prove  a  gratifying  food  after  the  winter 
fare.  The  slaves,  or  esclaves,  as  they  are  called, 
are  of  a  moderate  stature,  well  made  and  propor¬ 
tioned,  and  of  great  activity,  and  examples  of  defor¬ 
mity  are  scarcely  ever  known  among  them  Their 
•yes  are  black,  Iceen,  and  penetrating;  their  coun¬ 
tenances  are  open  and  agreeable.  The  females  are 
well  proportioned, and  their  features  regular.  Their 
dress  is  at  once  simple  and  commodious.  The  ma¬ 
terials  vary  according  to  the  season.  Such  is  one 
tribe  of  the  American  Israelites. _ 

Prince  OF  Coxde.*  An  officious  friend  showed 
the  Prince  of  Condc  some  libels  written  against  him, 
in  which  he  was  described  as  acting  and^  speaking 
things  that  were  false.  “  These  rascals,”  said  he, 
“  make  me  talk  and  act  as  they  would  do,  ifthey  were 
in  my  place.” 

A  London  Journalist,  ridiculing  the  pretended 
prsofs  of  the  authoss’.iip  of  the  Letters  of  Junius, 
states  that  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  late  tacetioiis  Suett,  the 
Comedian,  because,  when  asked  on  hts  deate  bed, 
whether  he  was  the  Author  of  Juniw,  he  did  not  de¬ 
ny  it- 
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POPUXJkR  TALES. 


PROGRh.SS  OF  INGRATITUDE. 

(From  an  old  Mincellany.) 

On  the  borders  of  the  Nubian  Desert,  near  where 
the  great  Father  of  Waters  rolls  his  congregated 
floods,  the  Govenor  Hassen  Aschaban  ruled  his  ex¬ 
tensive  territory  in  peace,  amidst  the  convulsions  of 
surrounding  nations.  He  i8.<:ued  mandates  but  for 
the  good  of  his  subjects,  and  raised  the  arm  of  pow¬ 
er  solely  for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice. 
Amidst  the  luxuries  or  a  palace  he  forgot  nut  the  du¬ 
ties  of  religion,  nor  scorned  to  bend  the  knee  to  the 
Protector  ot  the  Faithful. 

The  affections  of  his  people  were  the  bulwarks 
that  defended  him;  he  reared  his  head  and  flo  urish- 
ed  like  the  cedar  of  the  mountains,  beneath  whose 
shade,  the  weary  traveller  seeks  the  solace  of  repose. 

His  predecessor  was  a  weak  and  jealous  tyrant, 
who  saw  no  comeliness  in  virtue,  no  deformity  in 
vice;  but  sought  the  Supreme  Good  in  the  gratitica- 
tion  of  his  sensual  appetites. 

The  fame  of  a  beautiful  female  slave,  in  the  pos 
session  of  one  of  the  petty  princes  near  the  cataracts 
of  the  Nile  reached  his  ear;  and  he  ollered  riches 
and  honors  to  the  man,  who, by  force  or  artifice  .would 
bring  her  to  his  seraglio.  Casgunaskar,  a  person  of 
desperate  fortune  and  dark  intrigue,  who  liad  form¬ 
erly  been  banished  for  crimes  of  the  most  atrocious 
nature,  threw  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
offered  his  services  in  this  hazzardous  enterprize. 
He  found  acceptance  in  tlie  eyes  of  his  Prince;  he 
succeeded  in  his  attempt;  and,  returning  with  the 
inestimable  prize,  lodged  her  safe  in  tlie  royal  apart¬ 
ments. 

The  symmetry  of  her  form  was  like  that  of  the  slen¬ 
der  palm;  her  eyes  were  brilliant  as  the  glowing 
diamond;  and  her  breath  fragrant  as  the  gardens  of 
Damascus. 

The  Tyrant  having  accomplished  his  desires,  prais¬ 
ed  the  fidelity  ot  the  messenger,  on  whom  he  lav 
ished  favours  witn  an  unsparing  hand;  and,  finally, 
raised  him  to  the  highest  oflice  in  his  dominions. 

In  this  situation  he  was  suspected  of  endeavoring 
to  subvert  the  Government,  and  of  intriguing  with 
the  favourite  women  of  Court.  The  jealousy  and 
indignation  of  his  master  were  roused;  and,  in 
the  nrst  emotions  of  anger,  he  commanded  his  head 
to  be  struck  off:  but,  from  political  motives,  on  fur¬ 
ther  deliberation,  he  changed  the  sentence  to  that  of 
perpetual  imprisonment. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Tamalma,  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  tower  cast  its  lengthened  shade  on  the  desert 
of  Zaara;  and  beneath  its  foundations  were  these 
hideous  dungeons,  where  the  victims  of  royal  dis¬ 
pleasure  lingered  out  the  remains  of  a  miserable  ex¬ 
istence. 

Benhadar  was  the  Governor  of  this  tow'er,  and 
to  those  regions  of  sorrow  was  consigned  the  here¬ 
tofore  much  envied  Casgan  skar.  in  a  lonely  cell 
he  clanked  his  heavy  chains  in  darkness,  where 
the  loathsome  ichneumon  was  his  only  companion, 
and  the  constant  witness  of  his  groans  and  tears. 

After  many  moons  had  passed,  Benhadar,  who  had 
ben  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  circumstances  in 
tavour  of  his  prisoner,  relaxed  hisriger;  and,  at  the 
hazzard  of  his  head,  treated  him  with  unmerited  in¬ 
dulgence. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  time  the  Tyrant  died,  and 
Hassan  Aschaban  succeeded  to  the  Government  of 
the  Province;  of  whose  virtues  and  the  lenity  of 
his  keeper,  the  wretch  Casganaskar  availing  him¬ 
self,  had  the  address  to  cause  a  representation  to  be 
made  to  that  Prince,  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  Ben¬ 
hadar  to  his  trust,  in  granting  unwarranted  liberty 
and  indulgence  to  the  prisoners  committed  to  his 
charge. 

Casganaskar,  in  the  days  of  his  properity,  by  arts 
unknown  to  generous  minds,  had  made  himself  ma¬ 
ny  friends.  Those  had  forsaken  him  in  the  gloomy 
►eason  of  ailversity;  but  observing  the  revolution 
of  fortune,  they  now  foresaw  that  his  readvancement 
appeared  practicable,  and  when acccunplLihed,  could 
not  fail  to  contribute  to  their  own  interest.  Stimu¬ 
lated  by  motives  of  self  love,  they  stepped  forward, 
and  succeeded  in  restoring  the  minion  to  the  notice 
of  royalty. 

Princes  see  through  tinted  optics,  and  hear  but 
through  the  medium  of  others:  Hassan  Aschaban, 
incensed  at  the  iniu«tice  of  his  prcdceessor,  arc!  the 


infidelity  of  his  servants,  ordered  the  good  Benha¬ 
dar  to  be  thrown  into  the  dungeon,  and  appointed 
Casganaskar  to  supply  his  place  as  Governor  of  the 
fortress. 

Though  long  a  probationer  in  the  school  of  afflic¬ 
tion,  this  man  had  not  profited  by  its  admonitions; 
with  the  fortitude  of  virtue,  he  had  lost  the  sense  of 
gratitude  and  the  feelings  of  humanity.  His  tyran¬ 
ny  over  the  victims  committed  to  his  trust  was  such 
as  added  double  weight  to  misfortune,  while  it  invol¬ 
ved  in  the  common  doom  ttie  friend  to  whom,  he 
owed  the  roost  indispensable  obligations. 

Hassan  Aschaban  was  not  iinicquainted  with  tbr 
corrupt  system  of  E.asfern  politics;  he  was  aware  of 
the  abuses  which  bad  been  introduced  during  the 
reigns  of  his  effeminate  ancestors;  his  tirst  great  at¬ 
tempt  was,  therefore,  to  seek  the  sources  of  those 
polluted  streams  which  replenished  the  channels 
of  corruption,  and  diffused  their  baneful  influence 
through  all  liis  territories.  For  this  purpose  he  not 
only  employed  men  of  integrity  in  every  district,  to 
in.ike  faithful  reports  concerning  the  public  wel¬ 
fare,  but  anxious  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his 
subjects,  he  visited  in  person  the  dwellings  of  wrttc  h- 
edness,  where  he  marked  with  the  nicest  discrimina¬ 
tion  the  sufferings  of  Virtue  and  of  Vice. 

With  active  zeal  he  explored  the  dungeons  of  Ta¬ 
malma,  and  granted  every  prisoner  permission  to  re¬ 
late  his  own  history.  That  of  Benhadar  made  a  par¬ 
ticular  impression  on  Iris  mind,  wliile  every  tongue 
bore  tertimony  to  the  worth  of  this  injured  man; 
and  a  number  of  corroborating  circumstances  added 
weight  to  hit  own  narration. 

The  Prince  possessed  a  mind  open  to  conviction. 
The  proofs  of  Benhadar’s  innocence  appeared  un¬ 
questionable.  He  readily  penetrated  the  dark  laby¬ 
rinth  of  iniquity;  in  consequence  of  which,  Casga¬ 
naskar  was  degraded,  and  Benhadar  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Prime  Minister;  in  which  exalted  capacity 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  fate  of  his  enemy,  whom 
he  generously  pardoned,  on  condition  that  he  reti¬ 
red  beyond  the  cataracts,  and  rctuifned  no  more. 

Long  and  prosperous  was  the  reign  of  Hassan  As¬ 
chaban.  His  fame  extended  from  the  walls  of  Ca¬ 
iro  to  the  Ethiopian  Desert;  while  the  voice  of  a 
happy  pe'iple  applauded  the  wisdom  of  his  act,  in 
the  promotion  of  a  man  of  integrity,  who  poised  the 
balance  of  Justice  with  a  steady  band,  to  the  dis 
comforture  of  Vice,  the  encouragement  of  Virtue, 
and  the  eventual  aggrandizement  of  an  extensive 
territory. 

On  a  general  and  cursory  survey  of  mankind,  we 
are  too  frequently  inclined  to  form  incoherrent  opin¬ 
ions  of  causes,  on  which  depend  the  most  important 
events;  and  are  far  more  ready  to  arraign  the  Wis¬ 
dom  which  planned  and  arranged  all  mortal  affairs, 
than  to  acknowledge  our  own  want  of  penetration  to 
account  for  the  varied  movements  of  a  grand  and 
complicated  machine. 

Miefortunea  operate  variously  on  the  hiim.-)n  mind. 
Some  hearts  they  soften  and  fructify;  others  they 
render  more  callou.s  and  sterile.  Of  the  cup  of 
Prosperity,  few  know  how  to  drink  with  modera 
tion;  particularly  those  who  are  unaccustomed  tu 
the  fascinating  draught;  but  when  the  sweet  ingre¬ 
dient  of  Powers  mingled  therewith,  it  besomes  in 
the  extreme  intoxicating  and  dangerous!  And  the 
man  who  can  resist  its  temptations,  must  be  little 
less  than  a  prodigy  of  Temperance  and  Virtue.  | 

We  are  apt  to  think  hardly  of  Providence  raspcct- 
ing  her  disposal  of  the  links  in  the  great  chain  of 
Subordination:  but  we  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  being  conv  inceJ,  that  our  Judgment  is  falible  and 
erroneous. 

To  but  a  few  has  Heaven  permitted  the  lot  of  ri¬ 
sing  to  conspicuous  situations,  and  presiding  over 
the  fates  of  their  fellow  mortals;  and  that  lot  is  wise¬ 
ly  decreed  to  be  the  touch-stone  of  their  Vices  and 
Virtues.  Placed  beyond  the  reach  of  control,  the 
vain  will  indulge  their  vanity,  the  ambitious  their 
ambition,  and  the  ungrateful  their  ingratitude;  the 
wise  will  display  their  wisdom,  the  just  their  justice, 
and  the  merciful  tlieir  pliilanlliropy. 

Here  will  men  appear  in  their  proper  colors,  and 
excite  the  indignity  or  admiration  which  they  de- 
j  serve.  They  will  long  be  held  up  to  view  as  perfect 
j  patterns  or  just  examples,  and  will  ever  hoar  testi- 
I  iiiony  to  this  important  truth ;  'I’hat,  in  everv  state  or 
Icoiintry,  the  “  bad  are  public  curses,  and  tlie  good 
public'Mcseings;’’  That  Vice  is  the  dangerous  rock 


which  threatens  the  community  with  shipwreck,  and 
Virtue  the  faithful  beacon  that  guides  through  storms 
and  tempests  to  the  “  desired  haven”  of  Peace  and 
Prosperity. 


STORY  OF  ALCANDER  AND  SEPTIMIUS. 

[Tninilatcd  from  «  Bruuiline  Hiilorian.] 

Athens,  even  loag  after  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man  empire,  still  continued  the  seat  of  learning,  po. 
liteness  and  wisdom.  The  emperors  and  generals 
who,  in  these  periods  of  approaching  ignorance  still 
felt  a  passion  for  science,  from  time  to  time  added 
to  its  buildihgs,  or  increased  its  professorships.  The 
odoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  was  of  the  number;  he  re¬ 
paired  those  schools  which  barbarity  was  suffering 
tj  fall  into  decay,  and  continued  those  pensions  to 
men  of  learning,  which  avaricious  governors  had 
monopolized  to  themselves, 

111  this  city,  and  at  about  this  period,  Alcander 
and  Septiiniiis  were  fellow  studenrs  together.  The 
one  the  mo^t  subtle  reatoner  uf  all  the  Lyceum; 
the  other  the  most  eloquent  speaker  in  the  academic 
grove.  Mutual  admiration  soon  begot  an  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  a  similitude  of  dispositions  made  them 
perfect  friends.  Their  fortunes  were  nearly  equal, 
their  studies  the  same,  and  they  were  natives  of  the 
tv.o  most  celebrated  cities  in  the  world;  for  Alcan 
der  was  of  Athens,  Scptimiiis  came  from  Rome. 

In  this  mutual  harmony  they  lived,  for  some  time 
together,  when  Alcander,  after  piassing  the  first  part 
of  his  youth  in  the  indolence  of  philosophy,  thought 
at  length  of  entering  the  busy  world;  and,  as  a  step 
previous  to  thi«,  placed  his  affections  on  Hypatia,  a 
lady  of  exquisite  beauty.  Hypatia  showed  no  dis¬ 
like  to  his  addresses.  The  day  of  their  intended 
nuptials  was  fixed,  the  previous  ceremonies  were 
performed,  and  nothing  now  remained  but  her  be 
ing  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  apartment  of  the  in¬ 
tended  bridegroom. 

An  exultation  in  his  own  happiness,  or  his  being 
unable  to  enjoy  any  happiness  without  making  hii 
friend  Septimius  a  partner,  prevailed  upon  him  tc 
introduce  his  mistress  to  his  fellow  student,  which 
he  did  with  the  gaiety  of  a  man  who  found  himself 
equally  happy  in  friendship  and  love.  But  this*  was 
an  interview  fatal  to  the  peace  of  both.  Septimiui 
no  sooner  saw  her,  but  he  was  smit  with  an  involun¬ 
tary  passion. 

He  used  every  effort,  but  in  vain,  to  suppress  de¬ 
sires  at  once  imprudent  and  unjust.  He  retired  to 
bis  apartment  in  inexpressible  agony ;  and  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  his  mind  in  a  short  time  became  so  strong, 
that  they  brought  on  a  fever,  which  the  physicians 
judged  incurable. 

During  this  illness,  Alcander  watched  him  with 
all  the  anxiety  of  fondness,  and  brought  bis  mistress 
to  join  in  those  amiable  offices  of  friendship.  The 
sagacity  of  the  physicians,  by  this  means,  soon  dii- 
;'ovcrcd  the  cause  of  their  patient’s  disorder;  and  Al¬ 
cander,  being  apprised  of  their  discovery,  at  length 
extorted  a  confession  from  the  reluctant  dying  lover 

It  would  but  delay  the  narrative,  to  describe  the 
conflict  between  love  and  friedship,  in  the  breast  of 
Alcander  on  this  occasion;  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  Athenians  were  at  this  time  arrived  to  such  re¬ 
finement  in  morals,  that  every  virtue  was  carried  to 
excess.  In  short,  forgetful  of  his  own  felicity,  he 
gave  up  his  intended  bride,  in  all  her  charms,  to  the 
young  Roman.  They  were  married  privately,  by 
(lis  connivance;  and  this  unlooked  for  change  of 
fortune  wrought  an  unexpected  change  in  the  con 
stitution  of  the  now  happy  Septimius.  In  a  few  days 
he  was  perfectly  recovered,  and  set  out  with  his  fair 
partner  for  Rome.  Here,  by  the  exertion  of  those 
talents  of  which  he  was  so  eminently  possessed,  be 
m  a  few  years  arrived  at  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  state,  and  was  constituted  the  cityjudgeor  prstor 

Meanwhile  Alcander  not  only*  felt  the  pain  ot 
being  separated  from  his  friend  and  mistress,  but  a 
prosecution  was  also  commenced  against  him  by  the 
relations  of  Hypatia,  for  his  having  basely  given 
her  up  as  was  suggested  for  money.  Neither  his 
innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  nor  his: 
eloquence  in  his  own  defence  was  able  to  withstand 
the  influence  of  a  powerful  p.arty. 

He  was  cast,  and  condemned  to  pay  an  enormous 
flne.  Unable  to  raise  so  large  a  sum  at  the  time  ap- 
pointejU  his  possessions  were  confis'  ate«l,  himself 
stript  ^  the  habit  of  freedom,  exposeil  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place,  and  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  the  liighe.st  bidder. 
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A  merchant  of  Thrace  becoming  his  purchaser, 
Alcander,  with  some  other  companions  uf  distress, 
was  carried  into  the  region  of  desolation  and  sterili¬ 
ty.-  His  stated  employment  was  io  follow  the  herds 
of  an  imperious  master,  and  his  skill  in  hunting,  was 
all  that  was  allowed  him  to  supply  a  precarious  ex- 
l>tfnce. 

Condemned  to  hopeless  servitude,  every  morning 
waked  him  to  a  renewal  of  famine  or  toil,  and  every 
change  of  season  served  but  to  aggravate  his  unsael- 
tered  distress.  Nothing  but  death  or  flight  was  left 
him,  and  almost  certain  death  was  the  consequence 
ofhis  attempting  to  fly.  After  some  years  of  bondage, 
however,  an  opportunity  of  escaping  oflered;  he 
embraced  it  with  ardour,  and  travelled  by  night,  and 
lodged  in  caverns  by  day:  to  shorten  a  long  story, 
he  at  last  arrived  in  Itome.  The  day  of  Alcander’s 
arriv-al,  Septimius  sat  in  the  forum,  administering 
justice;  and  hither  our  wanderer  came,  expecting 
to  be  instantly  known,  and  publicly  acknow  ledged. 
Here  he  stood  the  whole  day,  among  the  crowd, 
watching  the  eyes  of  the  judge,  and  expecting  to 
be  taken  notice  of;  but  so  much  was  he  altered  by  a 
long  succession  of  hardshipa,  that  he  passed  entirely 
without  notice;  and  in  the  evening,  when  he  was 
going  up  to  the  praetors  chair,  he  was  brutally  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  attending  lictors.  The  attention  of 
the  poor,  is  generally  driven  from  one  ungrateful  ob¬ 
ject  to  another. 

Night  coming  on,  he  now  found  himself  under  a 
necessity  of  seeking  a  place  to  lie  in.  All  emacia¬ 
ted  and  in  rags,  as  he  was,  none  of  the  citizens  would 
harbour  so  much  wretchedness,  and  sleeping  in  the 
streets  might  be  attended  with  interruption  or  dan¬ 
ger:  in  short,  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  his  lodging 
in  one  of  the  tombs  without  the  city,  the  usual  re¬ 
treat  of  guilt,  poverty,  or  despair. 

.  In  this  mansion  of  horror,  laying  his  head  upon 
an  inverted  urn,  Alcander  forgot  his  miseries  for  a 
while  in  sleep;  and  virtue  found  on  this  hard  flinty 
couch  more  ease,  than  dow'n  can  supply  to  the  guilty. 

It  was  midnight,  when  two  robbers  came  to  make 
this  cave  their  retreat;  but  happening  to  disagree 
about  the  division  of  their  plunder,  one  of  them 
stabbed  the  other  to  the  heart,  and  left  him  welter¬ 
ing  in  his  blood  at  the  entrance.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  he  was  found  next  morning,and  this  natural- 
Ir  induced  a  further  inquiry.  The  alarm  was  spread, 
the  c' ve  was  examined,  Alcander  was  found  sleeping 
and  immediately  apprehended  and  accused  of  robbe¬ 
ry  and  murder.  The  circumstances  against  him  were 
strong;  the  wretchedness  of  his  appearance  confinn- 
ed  suspicion.  Misfortune  and  he  were  now  so 
long  acquainted,that  he  at  last  became  regard¬ 
less  of  his  fate.  He  detested  a  world  where  he  had 
found  only  ingratitude,  falsehood  and  cruelly;  and 
was  determined  to  make  no  defence.  Thus  lower¬ 
ing  with  resolution,  he  was  dragged,  bound  with 
cords,  befo.e  the  tribunal  of  Septimius.  The  proofs 
were  positive  against  him,  and  he  offered  nothing 
in  his  own  vindication;  the  judge,  therefore,  was 
proceeding  to  doom  him  to  a  most  cruel  and  igno¬ 
minious  death,  when,  as  if  illuminated  with  a  ray 
from  heaven,  he  discovered,  through  all  his  misery, 
the  features,  though  dim  with  sorrow,  of  his  long 
lost,  loved  Alcander.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
his  joy,  and  his  pain,  on  this  strange  occasion;  hap¬ 
py  in  once  more  seeing  the  person  Tic  most  loved  on 
earth,  and  distressed  at  finding  him  in  such  ctreum- 
ktauces. 

Thus  agitated  by  contending  passions,  he  flew 
from  his  tribunal,  and  falling  on  the  neck  of  his  dear 
benefactor,  burst  into  an  agony  of  distress.  The 
attention  of  the  multitude  was  soon,  however,  divi¬ 
ded  by  another  object.  The  robber  who  had  been 
really  guilty,  was  apprehended  selling  his  plunder, 
and,  struck  with  a  panic,  cofifessed  his  crime.  He 
was  brought  bound  to  the  same  tribunal,  and  acq.uit- 
ted  every  other  person  of  any  partnership  in 
his  guilt.  Need  the  sequel  be  related?  Alcander 
was  acquitted,  shared  the  friendship  and  the  honours 
of  his  friend  Septimius,  lived  afterwajds  in  happi¬ 
ness  and  case,  and  left  it  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb, 
"  That  no  circumstances  are  so  desperate,  which 
ftrovidence  may  not  relieve.” 

The  following  is  an  inscription  on  a  sign  board  at 
Crowlc,  ill  Lincolnshire : — “  Bibles,  tlackballs,  and 
biilter,  testaments,  tar,  and  treacle,  godly^oks,aiid 
girabletssold  here 
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MISERIES  OF  BEING  A  GOOD  SINGER. 

[From  the  Loiidoa  Literary  Chronicle.] 

One  of  the  pithy  remarks  in  Lacon,  though  I  can¬ 
not  remember  the  precise  words,  amounts  to  this,  that 
any  man  who  is  .an  excellent  amateur  singer,  and 
reaches  the  age  of  thirty,  without  in  some  way  or 
other,  feeling  the  ruinous  effects  of  it,  is  an  extranr- 
dinary  man.  “True  it  is,  and  pity  ’lis,  ’tis  true,’’ 
that  a  quality  to  pleasing,  and  one  that  might  be  so 
innocent  and  so  amiable,  is  often,  through  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  “  poor  human  nature,”  converted  into  a  bane, 
a  very  pest,  and  occasions  it  to  be  remarked,  when 
this  miserable  result  occurs,  that  a  man  had  better 
croak  like  a  frog,  than  be  a  good  singer.  That  the 
ruin  too  frequently  occasioned  by  a  man’s  being  a 
good  vocalist,  arises  from  want  of  resolution,  and 
from  his  inability  to  say  no,  when  invited  to  a  feast ; 
or,  when  there,  to  use  the  same  denying  monosylla¬ 
ble,  when  pressed  to  take  another  glass,  and  then — 
what  then? — why,  another;  cannot  be  denied;  and 
that  such  is  the  manifest  and  frequent  Consequence; 
he  who  runs  may  read! 

A  few  mornings  ago,  I  was  accidentally  reading 
the  Morning  Herald,  in  the  committee  room  be¬ 
longing  to  the  metropolitan  parish  of  St. - ,  when 

my  attention  was  roused  by  a  sort  of  debate  at  the 
table,  between  the  presiding  overseer,  the  master  of 
the  work  house,  and  a  pauper,  who  wanted  permis 
sion  to  go  out  on  a  holyday.  On  raising  my  head,  I 
discovered  in  the  pauper,  a  young  man,  rather  above 
thirty,  to  describe  whose  carbuncled  face  would  be 
irnpos8ible,and  whose  emaciated  appearance  bespoke 
premature  decay,  and  the  grossest  intemperance;' 
whilst  the  faculties  ofhis  mind  were  evidently  shown 
^  his  conversation  to  be  as  impaired  as  his  body. — 
To  my  surprise,  I  discovered  in  this  shadow  of  a  man, 
one  who  had  been,  but  a  very  few  years  prior  to  this, 
in  a  good  business  from  which  his  father  had  retired 
with  a  comfortable  fortune, and  who  is  still  living  re¬ 
putably  in  one  of  the  villages  adjoining  the  metropo¬ 
lis.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  I  often  met  this  yonng 
man  at  the  Freemason’s,  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  and 
other  taverns,  where  public  dinners  are  held,  and 
where  he  w  as  always  liailed  with  rapture,  as  a  sec¬ 
ond  Braham;  and  he  really  sung  very  delightfully; 
but  he  could  not  stand  the  flattery  attendant  on  it, 
and  hard  drinking,  which  he  thought  necesary,  poor 
fellow,  but  which  is  well  known  to  be  the  singer’s 
greatest  enemy.  He  frequently  attended  two  or 
three  dinners  in  one  day;  and  in  short,  be  altogether 
verified  the  old  proverb,  of  “  a  short  life  and  a  mer¬ 
ry  one!”  and  descending  in  the  scale  of  society,  step 
by  step,  lie  exchanged  his  elegant  tavern  dining, for 
evening  clubs  and  free-and-easys,  till  ejected  from 
the  public-house  parlor,  he  sunk  into  the  frequenter 
of  common  tap-rooms,  and  the  associator  of  the  vi¬ 
lest  of  the  vile;  he  cared  not  who — and  provided 
he  could  get  liquor  to  drink,  be  cared  not  what.  His 
business  had  been  entirely  lost,  long  before  this  ut¬ 
ter  degradation;  though  his  friends  had,  from  time 
to  time,  with  great  sacrifices,  upheld  him;  and  he 
was,  at  the  period  spoken  of,  a  pensioner  on  their 
bounty,  and  on  the  occasional  treats  still  procured 
by  his  failing  voice;  till,  at  length, finding  he  was 
attarked  by  a^rim  disease,  and  having  become  so  lost 
to  all  decency  of  feeling,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
his  friends  to  take  him  into  their  houses,  the  parish 
workhouse  was  his  only  resource,  where  he  is  now 
paid  for  by  those  friends;  an  older  man  in  constitu¬ 
tion  than  his  father,  though  still  by  age, he  ought  to 
be  numbered  with  our  youths.  After  ha  had  left 
the  room,  the  overseer  told  me,  that,  though  he  could 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  refuse  this  lost  being  his  re¬ 
quest,  yet  that  he  knew  that  he  would  go  begging 
round  among  his  old  friends,  and  acquaintance,  the 
consequence  of  which,  would  in  all  probability,  be 
several  days  of  intoxication  before  his  return,  when 
ho  would  again  come  into  the  workhouse,  in  the 
same  sickly  state,  from  which,  by  good  care  and  at¬ 
tention,  he  had  been  greatly  relieved.  I.^t  this 
communication,  every  syllable  of  which  is  true,  sink 
into  the  hearts  of  all  n\y  young  male  readers,  who 
are  just  entering  into  life,  and  who  may  happen  to 
have  tolerable  voices.  Singing  is  a  beautiful,  but, 
as  I  have  shown,  a  dangerous  talent;  far  be  it  from 
me  to  assert  that  there  are  not  good  singers,  both 
public  and  private,  who  arc  prudent  men — I  have 
only  sketched,  feebly  indeed,  and  slightly,  what  has 


'  been  the  result  of  musical  talent  of  this  sort,  and 
which  therefore  may  be  the  result  again,  and  1  have 
good  reason  to  know,  that  a  fate  similar  to  the  one 
1  have  related,  has  befallen  many  a  man  besides  him 
of  whom  I  have  been  writing,  whose  youthful  pride 
has  been  to  be  called  a  good  singer. 


LUCRE  TIA  GREENVILLE. 

This  exalted  female  was  betrothed  to  Francis  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  at  the  time  that  befell  in  battle  by 
the  hand  of  Cromwell  himsi-.lf,  and  upon  receiving 
intelligence  of  the  meHncholly  event,  she  swore  to 
avenge  iiis  death  on  the  murderer  During  the  three 
succeeding  years,  she  e.xcrcised  herself  with  pis¬ 
tols  in  bring  at  a  portrait  of  Cromwell,  which  ske 
•lad  selected  as  a  mark,  that  she  might  not  be  awed 
by  the  sight  of  the  original;  and,  as  soon  as  she 
found  herself  perfect,  she  sought  an  opportunity 
to  gratify  her  revenge.  But  Cromwell  seldom  ap- 
pearetl  in  public,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  with  such 
precaution,  that  but  few  could  approach  his  persou. 

An  occasion  at  length  occurred: — The  city  of 
Lomlon  resolved  to  give  a  magnificent  banquet  in 
honor  of  the  protector,  who  either  from  vanity,  or 
with  a  political  view,  determined  to  make  bis  en¬ 
trance  into  I..ondon  in  all  the  splendor  of  royalty. 
Upon  this  being  made  public,  the  curiosity  of  all 
ranks  was  excited,  and  Lucretia  Greenville  resol¬ 
ved  not  to  lose  so  favorable  an  opportunity.  For¬ 
tune  herself  seemed  to  second  her  purpose;  for  it  so 
happened,  that  the  procession  was  appointed  to  pro 
ceed  through  the  very  street  in  which  she  resided, 
and  a  balcony  before  the  first  story  of  her  bouse 
yielded  her  full  scope  for  putting  her  long  premedita 
ted  design  in  effect. 

On  the  the  appointed  day  she  seated  herself,  with 
several  other  female  companions,  in  the  balcony, 

I  having  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first  sinch  her  lo 
I  ver’sfdeatb,  cast  off  her  mourning,  and  attired  her¬ 
self  in  the  most  sumptuous  apparel.  It  was  not 
without  the  greatest  exertions  that  she  concealed 
the  violent  emotion  under  which  she  laboured;  and 
when  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  crowd  indica¬ 
ted  the  approach  of  Cromwell,  it  became  so  strong 
that  she  nearly  fainted,  but,  however,  recovered  just 
as  the  Usurper  arrived  within  a  few  paces  of  the  bal¬ 
cony. 

Hastily  drawing  the  pistol  from  under  her  garment, 
she  fearlessly  took  her  aim  and  fired;  but  a  sudden 
start,  which  the  lady  who  sat  next  to  her  made,  on 
beholding  the  weppon,  gave  it  a  difl'ereut  direction 
than  was  intended,  and  the  ball  striking  the  horse 
rode  by  Henry  the  Protector’s  son,  it  was  laid  dead 
at  his  feet. 

The  circumstance  immediately  arrested  the  pro 
gressof  the  cavalcade;  and  Cromwell, at  the  same 
time  that  he  cast  a  fierce  look  at  the  balcony,  beheld 
a  singular  spectacle.  About  twenty  females  were 
on  their  knees,  imploring  his  mercy  with  uplifted 
hands,  whilst  one  only  stood  undaunted  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  looking  down  contemptuously  on  the 
Usurper,  exclaimed,  “Tyrant!  it  was  I  who  dealt 
the  blow;  nor  should  1  be  satisfied  with  killing  a 
horse  instead  of  a  tiger,  urere  I  not  convinced  that, 
;  before  another  twelvemonth  has  elapsed.  Heaven 
will  grant  another  that  success  which  it  has  denied 
to  me!” 

The  multitude  actuated  more  by  fear  than  by  love , 
was  prepared  to  level  the  house  to_the  ground,  when 
Cromwell  cried  aloud,withthe  most  artful  san^roid, 
“  Desist  my  friends!  alas  poor  woman  she  knows  not 
what  she  does,”  and  pursued  his  course;  but  after¬ 
wards  caused  Lucretia  to  be  arrested  and  confined  in 
a  mad  house. 


Docility.  A  philosopher  of  Tarsus  being 
about  to  leave  the  court  of  Augustus,  the  “  father 
of  his  country,”  desired  the  sage  to  leave  him  some 
piece  of  advice.  He  suited  it  to  the  passionate  tem- 
der  of  the  Emperor,  when  he  said,  Ccesar,  when  you 
find  anger  arising  inyou  repeat  the  twenty-four  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  before  you  speak  or  act  Augustus 
thanked  the  philosopher  for  hb  admonition,  and  ta¬ 
king  him  by  the  hand,  Stay  with  me,  he  said,  I  si Ul 
want  your  assistance. 

‘  What  objection  can  you  have  to  me,  (said  a  wife 
of  Bath  to  her  husband,)  it  is  absolutely  imposible 
for  two  people  to  be  more  of  one  mind — you  want  to 
be  master  gnd  so  do  I?” 
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THOUGHTS. 

Mock  not  my  lenseless  coii)uratioD,  lord*  — Shaktptare- 

Thoughts  in  general,  are  very  useless  and  trouble¬ 
some  things;  nine  in  ten  get  along  better  without 
them  than  they  would  with  them;  and  scarce  one 
in  ten  is  troubled  with  any.^  But  that  favoured  one 
— what  a  poor  devil  is  he!  Mumbling  over  morali¬ 
ties,  knitting  his  eye-brows,  and  scowling  at  every 
thoughtless  one  he  meets  with,  between  the  first  of 
January  and  thirty-first  of  December,  he  becomes  a 
drone,  and  a  pest:  always  cherishing  ennui,  and 
playing  the  cynic,  his  approach  is  more  terrible  to  a 
good-natured  man,  than  the  woods  of  Dunsinane 
were  to  Macbeth.  Whoever  you  be,  good  friend, 
if  you  are  a  thoughtful  tnsn,  we  compauionate  you: 
in  plain  truth,  it  were  better  for  you  never  to  have 
been  born;  for  an  honest  man  is  not  half  so  fearful 
of  Jacob  Barker,  as  gp  easy,  affable,  careless,  good- 
natured,  thoughtless  body  is  of  a  slow-motioned, 
snarling,  careful,  melancholy  cynic,  who  is  con¬ 
tinually  foaming  and  frothing  like  a  mad  dog,  be¬ 
cause  every  body  wont  cry  A — tn-e-n  to  his  grum¬ 
bling  chorus! 

Observation,  however,  teaches  us,  that,  on  an 
average,  about  one  in  ten  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
a  little  pestered  with  that  groveling,  incorporeal 
nothing  or  something  denominated  thought.  We 
will  not  pretend  to  say,  that  even  one  tenth  part  of 
that  number  are  ever  thoughtleu  enough  to  exert  the 
faculty;  for  if  they  were.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us 
scribblers!  Barney's  knuckle-bone  would  soon  be 
as  great  a  luxury  to  us,  as  meat  to  a  Catholic  after 
Lent.  A  man  who  undertakes  to  read  such  an  arti¬ 
cle  as  this,  must  first  divest  himself  of  every  thing 
that  bears  any  resemblance  to  a  thought",  for  if  you 
really  set  yourself  to  thinking,  and  look  into  the 
utility  of  the  subject,  you  will  find  that  it  is  flumme¬ 
ry  to  the  very  foundation:  and  then  you  will  ask, 
of  what  use  is  it  for  one  man  to  store  his  brain  with 
another  man’s  flummery?  If  we  were  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  this  nature,  and  attempt  to  deduce  the 
actual  utility  of  this  article,  with  mathematical  pre¬ 
cision,  we  might  persuade  you  to  believe,  that  as  the 
conclusion  of  the  story. is  by  far  the  best  part  of  it, 
you  had  better  stop  thinking  and  read  on. 

But  we  began  to  talk  about  thoughts.  Some 
thoughts  are  good,  and  some  are  bad,  and  some  are 
neither  good  nor  bad:  some  are  vain,  and  some,  we, 
are  told,  are  righteous.  Mr.  Buck,  in  his  Theologi¬ 
cal  Dictionary,  has  taken  very  particular  trouble  to 
draw  a  distinguishing  line  between  such  as  should, 
and  such  as  should  not,  be  ousted  from  their  native 
rights,  by  all  good  and  pious  people,  who  think 
they  purchase  a  snug  place  in  heaven  by  damning 
worldly  things  as  often  as  is  convenient.  If  we 
were  not  enemies  to  every  species  of  persecution, 
we  yet  would,  in  the  present  instance  merely  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  differ  with  the  reverend  author. 
Our  thoughts  are, the  aborigines  of  our  brain;  and 
the  innovations  of  education  are  similar  to  the  white 
man’s  trespasses  against  Indian  privilege.  If  our 
thoughts  are  disposed  to  be  lazy,  and  loll  about  the 
pericanium,  it  is  their  own  concern;  they  are  coeval 
with  our  existence,  and  are  their  own  masters;  they 
come  and  go  when  they  please,  and,  in  short,  they 
are  “  Sir  Oracle,  and,  when  they  ope  their  lips,  let 
no  dog  bark.” 

Heigho!  if  we  were  to  tell  of  all  that  runs  about 
over  our  brain  like  Will-o’-th’-Wisp,  gabling  on 
thoughts,  we  should  be  obliged  to  make  a  Sunday’s 
job  of  it.  Sprightly  thoughts,  or  what  is  the  same 


thing,  no  thoughts  at  all,  give  a  zest  to  existence; 
but  the  genuine,  prosing,  melancholy  thoughts  are 
a  curse  to  their  possessor.  The  man  who  has  no 
thoughts,  is  a  good-natured,  friendly  fellow,  to  whom 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  come  heavy  laden  with 
blessings.  He  would  not  harm  the  meanest  insect ; 
yet  he  knows  not  why  he  would  not.  He  appears 
to  be  governed  by  instinct:  as  he  passes  onward,  he 
cheerfully  sips  in  the  sweetness  of  life,  and  carelessly 
drops  its  bitterness  behind;  and  when  disease  or  old 
age  bears  hard  upon  the  vital  spark  of  existence, 
without  indnlging  one  impious  thought  upon  futuri¬ 
ty,  he  sinks  as  calmly  into  the  arms  of  death,  as  he 
would  into  slumber  for  an  evening. 

But  wo  betides  the  thoughtful,  melancholy  man! 
Every  hour  carries  him  farther  within  the  precincts 
of  misery;  misanthropy  works  upon  the  organs  of 
life,  and  by  destroying  the  buoyancy  of  nature,  ren¬ 
ders  him  a  terror  to  all  but  beings  like  himself. — 
The  very  atmosphere  around  him,  seems  like  a 
breeze  from  the  Bohon-Upas.  If  a  man  has  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  born  with  a  thought  in  his  heml,  he 
better  pay  it  as  little  respect  as  pos-sible:  if  he  calls 
for  its  services,  he  will  find  it  a  mighty  stickler  for 
full  wages;  it  will  have  remuneration  for  every 
action,  and  most  probably  tax  both  his  purse  and  his 
happiness. 

me  pl.ty  the  Fool: 

VVith  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkle*  come: 

And  let  mv  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 

Than  my  heart  cool  with  morlifyinx  xroani. 

Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 

Sit  like  bis  erandsire  cut  in  alabaster  I 

Sleep  when  he  wakes'!  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 

By  being  pcerislit  Shakiptar*. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  sort  of  a  soft,  sentimental 
way  in  which  one's  brain  may  be  handled  a  little 
after  the  manner  of  thinking,  which  is  not  productive 
of  quite  so  much  mental  misery  as  ”  green  and  yel¬ 
low  melancholy;”  but  this  sentimental  thinking  is, 
in  reality,  a  negative  or  passive  virtue.  Any  man 
who  is  possessed  of  thoughts  enough  to  give  him 
naturally  a  sentimental  turn,  would  become  a  mis¬ 
anthrope  or  a  cynic  if  he  were  to  exert  them ;  it 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  his  sentimental  properties 
are  the  offspring  trf  a  want  of  mental  industry.  Er¬ 
go,  the  sentamentalist  is  indebted  to  laziness  for  all 
his  happiness. 

The  grumbling  moralist  is  not  the  best  fellow  in 
the  world,  either  for  a  companion  or  a  friend:  he 
continually  looks  upon  the  dark  side  of  life;  and  if 
be  is  unhappily  the  victim  of  religious  zeal,  instead 
of  waiting  fur  the  horrors  of  hell  till  it  is  his  destiny 
to  meet  them,  he  conjures  them  into  this  life,  and 
renders  it  a  corrupting,  far  more  terrible  than  the 
purifying,  Tophat.  If  a  man  be  poor,  and  has  but 
a  turnip  for  dinner,  let  him  eat  it  and  laugh  for  meat 
and  dessert;  but  when  the  hour  is  p.ast,  let  him  noi 
think  that  he  dined  on  a  turnip.  Finally,  thinking 
is  generally  destructive  of  human  happiness;  and 
ha  who  would  alone  eat,  drink,  and  he  merry,  should 
off'er  but  little  encouragement  to  this  questionable 
blessing. 

BEAUCHAMP'S  CASE. 

No  subject,  perhaps,  has  lately  secured  more  par¬ 
ticular  attention  from  the  editorial  corps,  than  that 
known  as  the  “  Kentucky  Tragedy;”  and  while  it 
has  given  birth  to  much  hypocritical  carping,  it  has 
been  abundantly  prolific  in  ill-timed  benevolence. 
Those  who  make  it  a  rule,  to  sacrifice  truth  and 
common  sense  to  fanatacism,  for  the  sake  of  a  pious 
title  in  the  religious  world,  have  assumed  the  privi- 
ledge  to  damn,  in  a  manner  somewhat  peculiar,  the 
two  unfortunate  beings  who  recently  journied  to 
“  the  dark  valley,” — the  one  at  the  command  of  jus¬ 
tice,  the  other  the  victim  of  impious  daring;  and 


those  whose  sensibility  is  easily  roused,  and  whose 
benevolence  springs  from  the  uncorrupted  “  milk  of 
human  kindness,”  while  contemplating  the  villainy 
of  Colonel  Sharp,  have  been  led  into  an  unreserved 
expression  of  their  feelings  in  favour  of  the  “  most 
unfortunate  of  women,”  Ann  Beauchamp.  He  who 
throws  out  the  glove  in  defence  of  suffering  virtue, 
must  ever  be  entitled  to  the  favourable  attention  of 
all  good  citizens;  but  there  are  cases,  in  which  the 
gauntlet  may  be  erroneously  thrown  down  in  the 
cause  of  seeming  virtue.  A  clear  statement  of  facts 
is,  at  times,  all  that  should  be  indulged  in;  for  it 
must  be  evident,  that  the  one  who  cannot  cull  a  cer¬ 
tain  moral  from  the  ”  plain,  unvarnished  tale”  of 
mingled  wo  and  guilt,  will  be  very  apt  to  misinter¬ 
pret  the  ratiorimtion  of  the  philanthropic  moralist 
The  doctrine  of  retaliation  is  founded  upon  one  of 
the  principles  of  nature,  v'hich  conventional  bodies 
do  not  recognise;  and  whe.never  appealed  to  (in  an 
active  sense)  by  an  individual,  it  operates  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  that  which  the  laws  of  society  denomi¬ 
nate  “  right."  If  a  man  takes  what  is  mine  without 
my  leave,  the  dictates  of  nature  tell  me  that  I  have 
a  right  to  force  from  him  an  equivalent;  but  at 
soon  as  laws  are  established  by  the  society  in  which 
I  reside,  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent  and  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty,  the  right  to  retaliate 
which  I  inherit  from  nature,  ceases,  and  1  must  ap 
peal  to  the  public  tribunal  for  the  meed  of  justice 
Ann  Beauchamp  acted  under  the  influence  of  the 
natural  principle  of  retaliation,  and  consequently 
violated  the  rights  of  society.  Viewed  in  this  light-, 
her  deeds  were  not  commendable;  and  if  it  be  unjust 
to  attempt  the  subversion  of  conventional  regula- 
tioiM,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  justice — setting 
aside  the  propriety — of  the  high-toned  benevolence 
which  is  so  profusely  saddled  upon  the  memory  of 
this  unfortunate,  but  guilty,  female.  The  palliative 
circumstances  attendant  on  her  crimes,  easily  interest 
the  romantic  and  sensible  in  her  favour;  but  the 
more  sober  dictates  of  policy  and  reflection,  cer¬ 
tainly  display  her  actions  in  no  very  creditable  light 
Beauchamp  and  his  wife  were  guilty  of  crimes, 

I  which  are  not  the  offspring  of  hasty  and  unreflecting 
minds,  but  are  the  mightiest  efforts  of  mature  vil¬ 
lainy.  They  were  neither  hasty  nor  mad:  they  well 
digested  every  action;  and  to  the  extent  of  human 
foresight,  fathomed  the  depths  of  consequence? 
They  were  prepared  foi  every  extremity:  view  them 
st  every  period,  and  still  you  find  ^lem  most  skil¬ 
fully  handling  the  sevenfold  shield  of  wickedness 
At  one  time  they  build  up  hope  upon  perjury;  and 
at  another  time  we  find  them  extracting  life  from 
the  most  debasing  cowardice,  and  villainous  lie? 
Such  actions  would  be  worthy  of  charity,  if  the 
actors  were  victims  of  insanity  or  idiocy;  but  when 
their  perpetrators  give  no  signs  of  mental  alienation 
— when  they  act  in  cool  blood,  and  their  steady  and 
systematic  perseverance  contains  the  evidence  of 
deep  guilt — to  cover  them  with  the  mantle  of  be 
nevoUnce,  in  honour  of  a  moity  of  anr.ierd  virtue,  i? 
no  more  rational  than  doing  homage  to  Satan,  be 
cause  he  was  once  in  heaven. 


■gtSr*  Mr.  Cardell  will  commence  a  course  of  I*ec 
tures  on  the  philosophic  principles  of  Language,  at 
the  Academy,  on  Monday  next.  This  gentleman 
has  been  lecturing  on  the  same  subject,  for  some 
time  past,  in  the  city  of  New-York;  and  the  enco¬ 
miums  bestowed  upon  him  through  the  public  jour¬ 
nals  of  that  city,  and  by  men  capable  of  foiming 
correct  opinions,  arc  so  creditable  to  his  talent,  that 
[  we  sincerely  wish  he  may  meet  with  encourage 
ment. 
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THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR  MASONIC  AND  MISCELL.INEOUS  ALBUM. 


We  aeknowiedge  with  pleasure  the  receipt  of 
several  favours  from  brethren  of  the  Masonic  Fra¬ 
ternity.  Without  this  assistance,  the  weekly  de¬ 
mands  of  our  Masonic  department  would  be  but 
partially  satisfied;  but  with  it,  we  will  be  enabled 
to  give  our  patrons,  not  only  a  defence  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  order,  but  alto  a  correct  view  of  the 
progress  of  those  principles  in  diffusing  LIGHT 
throughout  the  union. 

Many  of  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  last  Ma¬ 
sonic  anniversary,  are  of  more  than  ordinary  merit; 
and  are  w’orthy  of  the  minute  attention  of  the  Fra¬ 
ternity.  The  hypocritical  carpings  of  the  inimical 
few,  flee  before  the  moral  precepts  of  our  order 
when  rightly  displayed,  more  hastily  than  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  night  before  the  brilliancy  of  morning; 
and  the  foolish  tremble,  even  as  the  guilty  tremble 
keforo  the  judgment  seat,  and  acknowledge  the 
wickedness  of  their  intentions. 

Our  Natchez  correspondent  must  accept  our  hearty 
thanks,  for  his  attention,  and  expressed  good  will 
towards  us.  Any  information  from  that  section  of 
the  country,  cannot  fail  to  be  peculiarly  interesting 
TO  our  readers;  and  we  court  a  continuance  of  his 
attention.  We  will  make  use  of  his  favour  as  soon 
as  previous  engagements  will  permit. 

For  the  excellent  address  this  week  ceramenced, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  the  editors  of 
the  Middlesex  Gazette. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hall  will  accept  our  thanks  for  a  copy 
hii  Sermon,  delivered  at  the  June  anniversary.  It 
IS  a  sterling  production;  few,  if  any,  exceed  it:  sel¬ 
dom  do  we  meet  with  a  production,  more  creditable 
to  the*  head  and  heart  of  its  author. 

The  lines  from  C - J - ,  shall  have  a  place  in 

our  next. 


0;^  Nereiwity  compels  us  to  solicit  the  remittance 
of  the  sums  due  from  the  country  for  the  first  half 
year  of  The  Escritoir;  the  receipt  of  which  would 
much  facilitate  our  business,  and  enable  us  to  prose 
cute  it  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  ourselves  and  pa¬ 
trons.  Thus  far  our  out-goes  have  exceeded  our  in¬ 
come;  and  this  circumstance  urges  us  into  this 
measure.  Moneys  may  be  transmitted  to  us  printers 
through  the  agency  of  Post-  Masters,  free  of  expense. 


A  Royal  Arch  Chapter  will  be  consecrated,  and 
)U  officers  installed,  in  Lewiston,  Niagara  county, 
on  the  14th  Sept.  next. 

The  installation  of  Syracuse  Lodge,  No.  484,  will 
take  place  in  the  village  of  Syracuse,  Onondaga  co. 
on  the  3l8t  inst.  The  exercises  will  take  place  in 
the  Presbyterian  meeting  house,  and  the  officers  in- 
■dalled  by  M.  E.  Ezra  S.  Cozier  of  Utica.  An  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  Br.  Am¬ 
oroso  Kasson. 

oiOLAjrxzros. 

There  are  in  Boston  44  places  of  public  worship. 

I  The  Recorder  divides  them  istol2  Unitarian  Con^iptionalifi, 

7  TriniUrian  Concrcip\tionali(t,  4  ^iicopal,  4  liimtift,  4  Mii- 
rinoMy  Chapeli^  Methodiit,  3  Univertaliit,  i  Catholic.  2 
C'hrittian,  and  1  Prcibyterian.  One  of  the  Epiicopal  aocietie*, 
•ne  of  the  Baptiit,  and  both  the  Chriitian  societies,  arc  Unita¬ 
rian. 

In  1786,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  contained  36  log  bouses, 
t  stone  house,  1  frame  house,  and  6  small  stores.  It  now  con¬ 
tains  2360  houses,  with  churches,  stores,  public  buildings,  and 
manufactories  in  abundance. 

The  Staunton  (Virginia)  Spectator,  states  that  a 
number  of  persons  have  been  bit  in  Augusta  county,  during  this 
'raton,  by  rattle  snakes — and  recommends  the  following  pre¬ 
scription  as  infcllible; — Boil  the  common  Poke  root  untirit  be¬ 
comes  very  soft — Then  mash  it  np  in  the  water  which  remains, 
and  apply  it  as  a  poultice.  The  hunters  of  Missouri  are  said  to 
be  in  tnc  habit  of  using  this  application;  and  the  poiaon  of  the 
rnttirsnake  becomes  no  worse  than  the  sting  of  the  bee. 

The  donations  to  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety,  from  April  1st,  to  the  36th  July,  1^26,  smounted  to  81,824 
A  mnne  the  donations  is  one  of  $200,  by  legacy  of  John 
.Manly,  of  Hartford,  (Conn.)  a  coloured  man 


Browere,the  artist,  hat  succeeded  in  taking  a  cor¬ 
rect  bust  of  Charles  Carroll,  ol  Carolhon,  the  last  surviving 
signer  of  the  Oeolaratioo  of  InUrpandencc.  Mr  Carroll  jays 
ol  it,  “  In  my  opinion,  and  that  of  my  family,  and  of  all  who 
have  seen  it,  Uie  resemblance  is  most  striking;”  and  adds, 
“The  operation,  from  its  eommencement  to  its  completion, 
was  performed  in  two  hours,  with  no  inconvenience  to  myself, 
or  pain.”  .Mr  Browere  contemplates  placing  this  bust  with 
many  others  in  his  National  Gallery,  which  was  recently 
opened,  near  the  Park,  in  New-Yurk. 

A  letter  received  in  Washington  from  Carthagena, 
July  3,  states  that  the  loss  of  pr'ipertr  by  the  earthquake  at  Bo¬ 
gota,  is  computed  at  half  a  million  cf  dollars.  Venezuela,  and 
the  country  along  the  northern  range  of  the  Andes,  sudered  se¬ 
verely. 

The  German  Libraries  surpass  in  number  and  rich¬ 
ness  those  of  any  other  country  in  Kurope.  ’The  library  of  Vi¬ 
enna  contains  3llt),0U0  volumes:  Dresden,  230,1)00:  Munich, 
400,000:  iireslau,  160,000-  Gottinf^n,  30U,')00  It  is  calculated 
that  IJO  libraries  contain  3.138,0W  printed  vuiames,  besides 
manuscripts  and  pamphlets. 

According  to  an  official  statement  of  the  French 
Revenue,  just  published,  the  product  of  t  nc  first  five  months 
of  1826,  compared  with  the  correspooding  months  of  ls2.).  pre¬ 
sents  an  excess  of  11,283,000  fr.  The  first  five  months  of  1806. 
compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  1824,  present  an 
excess  of  12,337,000  6'.  , 

During  the  short  period  that  the  London  Gvmna- 

iium  has  rontinued,  no  less  than  .330pcraODj  bad  iniDcd  it.  It 
was  expected  that  Gymnasiums  would  be  established  in  all  the 
piincipal  towns  on  the  German  plan.  .  K\  first  the  public  were 
cautious,  but  on  atrial  it  succeeded  in  Lotidu«.  In  Germany 
and  Switzerland  Gymnasiums  were  very  prevalent.  The  Lon¬ 
doners  expect  it  will  cure  them  of  the  hypocondria,  and  pre¬ 
vent  suicides  in  the  gloomy  month  of  November.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  branch  institntions  should  be  established  over  the 
country. 

The  Date  Tree,  is  gr  >wing  in  New-Orleans;  and 
St  Mobile  is  aa  Olive  Tree,  full  of  fruit. 


DEATH  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS. 

The  mutual  influence  of  the  body  and  the  mind, 
has  long  been  a  theme  of  discussion  for  Doctors  of 
Physic  and  Divinity.  Although  we  are  not  yet  arri¬ 
ved  at  certain  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  material  and  spiritual  parts  are  connected,  we 
do  not  know  how  often  and  how  powerfully  the  one 
is  affected  by  causes  operating  directly  on  tne  other. 
Health  may  be  destroyed  by  continued  grief,  and  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  digestive  organs  uniformly  indu¬ 
ces  mental  depression.  The  intellectual  powers  are 
weakened  by  protracted  disease  of  the  body,  and  life 
^  itself  is  often  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  despondency 
I  or  passion. 

VVe  esnnot  allow  so  remarkable  an  illustration  of 
I  this  influence,  as  that  furnished  by  the  recent  decease 
of  the  illustrious  Patriots,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  to 
pass  without  a  comment.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  re¬ 
gard  the  coincidence  of  their  departure  as  less  won¬ 
derful  than  it  is  regarded  by  others,  or  to  discoute- 
nance  the  idea  that  it  does  not  evince,  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  special  interference  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence — the  unremitted  favor  of  the  great  Creator. 
But  is  there  ore  among  us  who  has  not  seen  many 
instances  in  which  the  human  machine  has  been  kept 
in  operation  by  artificial  means,  some  time  after  it 
would  otherwise  have  ceased  to  act.  We  aU  know 
there  are  stimulants  which  can  effect  this  purpose, 
and  those  stimulants  produce  the  same  effect  wheth¬ 
er  applied  to  the  body  or  the  mind. 

Again,  still  oftener  have  we  seen  cases  in  which, 
after  an  uncommon  exercise  of  the  mental  powers, 
the  frame  has  become  exhausted,  and  life  ceased. — 
In  the  history  of  some  of  our  greatest  men  we  find 
examples  of  death  happening  in  consequence  of  the 
relaxation  which  must  follow  a  very  unusual  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  mental  powers.  Individuals  who  have 
held  offices  of  great  responsibility  and  activity,  are 
seldom  found  to  live  long  after  they  .have  relin¬ 
quished  such  offices.  The  mind  which  bad  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  a  certain  degree  of  stimulus,  sinks  when 
the  excitement  is  removed.  So  that  a  man  of  active 
habits  seldom  survives  long  his  u.'iefulneas. 

In  the  illustrious  example  before  us  we  see  both 
these  causes  operating  together.  It  is  certainly  not 
very  remarkable  that  two  men  far  advanced  in  years 
as  were  the  late  Presidents,  should  be  indisposed  at 
the  hot  season,  though  it  is  certainly  singular  that 
both  should  have  been  so  much  more  ill  in  this  than 
in  any  former  year.  Now  had  the  same  indisposi¬ 
tion  occurred  at  any  other  part  of  the  year,  it  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  these  venerated  Patriois  would 
have  left  us  on  the  same  day.  But  see  the  influence 
of  their  minds  over  their  enfeebled  frames.  For  the 
few  days  or  even  weeks  previous  to  the  Jubilee,  a 
kind  of  artificial  life  was  undoubtedly  kept  up  in 
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both  of  them,  by  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  50th  An¬ 
niversary  of  their  country’s  Independence.  This 
excitement  kept  in  operation — in  extraordinary  op¬ 
eration,  all  the  powers  of  the  system.  As  the  Jubi- 
1«  e  approached,  the  excitement  was  increased.  But 
vhen  they  had  opened  their  eyes  on  the  wished  for 
day,  and  thanked  Heaven  that  they  had  lived  to  see 
it,  the  excitement  was  suddenly  removed,  the  power 
which  had  kept  up  life  was  taken  away,  a  propor¬ 
tional  degree  of  relaxation  and  debility  ensued — 
and  the  vital  spark  was  momentarily  extinguished. 

Thus  do  we  see  in  what  manner  it  happened  that 
these  tw  Patriots  expired  simultaneously  with  the 
5^h  year  of  that  Independence  tiiey  had  spent  their 
lives  in  obtaining  and  preserving  for  themselves, 
their  children,  and  their  country. — Medical  Intelli¬ 
gencer. 


^  A  person  applied  to  fiean  Swift  to  be  beadled— 
Swift  asked  him  if  he  was  a  poet — he  replied  that 
he  was  not;  but  the  Dean  informed  him,  that  he 
could  not  consider  him  fit  for  the  place,  unless  he 
would  compose  some  verses  during  the  night  (Nov. 
5th)  and  repeat  them  under  his  window.  In  the 
course  of  the  night,  the  Dean  was  saluted  by  the  man 
with  the  following  lines: — 

To  day't  the  might— I  ipesk  it  with  great  eoirow. 

That  we  were  all  t’  hare  been  blown  up  to-morruw: 
Therefore  take  care  of  fire*  and  candle  light, 

’Ti«  a  cold  froety  moming;  therefore  night- 

Mandeville  in  bis  table  of  the  Bees,  teems  to  have 
formed  a  whimsical  notion  of  what  were,  in  fits  time, 
the  requisites  to  make  a  judge,  for,  he  says  any  tole¬ 
rable  lawyer  not  notorious  tor  dishonesty  is  always 
fit  to  be  a  judge,  as  toon  as  he  is  old,  and  sufficient¬ 
ly  serious  to  go  through  his  business  with  a  grave 
face. 

A  very  devout  fellow  not  being  able  to  please  bis 
nice  piety  in  his  prayers,  used  only  to  repeat  the  al- 

ithabet,  and  then  to  add,  O  Lord  God,  put  these 
etters  into  syllables,  and  these  syllables  into, words, 
and  these  words  into  sentences,  that  may  be  most 
for  my  real  good.” 

Suetonious  relates,  that  a  young  officer,  to  whom 
Vespasian  bad  given  a  commission,  perfumed  him¬ 
self  when  he  went  to  Court,  to  thank  the  Emperor 
for  the  honor  which  he  had  conferred  upon  him.  '  J 
should  have  been  less  offended  if  you  had  smelled  of 
arlic,’  said  Vespasian,  who  was  so  disgusted  with 
is  foppery,  that  he  immediately  dismissed  him 
from  office. 

True  Pun.  During  the  cry  of  Goold!  GooUf 
(the  name  of  the  manager)  at  the  Opera  House,  Lon¬ 
don,  a  Frenchman  in  the  gallery  observed,  “  Dese 
English  be  ever  crying  for  de  money." 

A  Michigan  Editor  was  obliged  to  get  out  his  pa¬ 
per  of  the  15th  July,  by  his  own  exertions,  as  nis 
patriotic  foreman  had  not  terminated  his  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  4th. 


0)^  New  Subscribers  can  be  supplied  with  com¬ 
plete  sets  ef  The  Escritoir,  if  applied  for  soon. 

On  the  9th  injt-  by  the  R<v.  Mr.  Atbertaj.  Cspt.  Coxae  livs 
J.  Crri-EX,  to  Mis*  KxAaczi  Ann,  daughter  of  Capt.  Juper 
8.  Keeler,  all  of  this  city- 

In  Sheffield,  Mail,  by  the  Rer-Mr.  Bradford,  Jacob  J.  Lax- 
tiae,  &q.  of  this  city,  to  Miss  Jaxk  Root,  of  the  fonaer 
place- 

In  New-Torfc.  on  the  31st  alt.  by  the  Rev.  Mr-  Gales,  Mr 
OzoacE  WAsainaTox  Coli.aed,  of  New-Orleaas,  to  Miss 
JoAHAH  Belchex,  of  New-York- 


DIED 

In  Cincianati,  Ohio,  on  the  24lh  nit.  Samcbl  Dxaee,  jua- 
Comediaa,  aged  32  years- 


.ALBANY  TYPE  FOUNDRY. 

THE  subscriber  continues  his  TYPE  FOUNDRY , 
in  the  eity  of  Albany,  at  No-  3  BeaTar-street,  near  the  corner 
of  South- Market-stiaet,  and  is  now  ready  to  recaiva  orders  for 
Type,  of  all  the  sizes  commonly  used  by  Printers.  He  has  on 
hand  a  large  assorlmeat  of  Newspaper  and  Toy  Book  Cats, 
east  in  an  improved  style,  and  atA  exhibited  in  the  specimeav 
of  other  foundries.  For  sale,  also,  Ibunts  of  Pica,  Small  Pick; 
Long  Primer,  and  Brevier, 

Albany,  .Augntt  12 
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THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 


[VoL.  I. 


POETRY.  _ 

TO  HON.  CHARLES  CARROLL, 

Tkt  only  *urvix>or  of  tvttt.  tnho  tigned  the  Declaration  of 
A^rie'in  Independence. 

Yes;  they  have  left  thee,  and  thou  lingercst  still 
Id  looely  K^ory  on  the  shores  of  lime, 

Like  the  deepreoted  o.<k  i^n  the  hill 
Towering  in  aged  majesty  sublime. 

When  all  the  'est  have  penshed;  while  decay 
Still  dreads  to  strike  the  blow  that  brinp  thy  closing  day. 

.Another  and  another  honoured  one,  . 

Who  wrote  what  none  but  freemen  e’ereould  write. 

Has  passed  away.  They  died  when  freedom’s  sun 
Had  poured  on  fifty  passing  years  his  light: — 

In  life’s  proud  mom  together  shone  their  fame, 

In  death  their  day  of  resting  was  the  same. 

On  thee  alone  of  all,  who  dared  to  say 
Before  the  world  “  Columbia  is  free,” 

Shone  the  last  splendours  of  that  glorious  day, 

I'hat  ushered  in  her  primal  jubilee; — 

On  thee  alone-  To  others  it  was  given^ 

To  see  its  morning  ray,  but  not  its  closing  even. 

Thera  is  a  moral  majesty  that  blends 
With  such  adoora  as  theirs.  To  meet  with  death 
Twther  at  an  hour,  when  praise  ascends 

From  thousand  hearts;  when  every  passing  breath 
Moves  on  the  wings  of  joy;  it  is  sublinie — 

A  lot  unequalled  in  the  scenery  of  time. 

Oh!  such  is  Uie I  But  fifty  years  ago. 

And  thou  and  they  were  in  its  summer  bloom. 

And  now  they  all  hare  left  thee.  Even  so 
Extend  the  wide  dominions  of  the  tomb ; 

When  yet  a  few  more  days  or  years  have  fled. 

Thou  too  must  take  thy  place  among  the  dead. 

Then  they  were  in  their  glory— and  their  fame 
To  freMom’s  eye  seemed  like  the  guiding  star 
To  fairer,  happier  moments.  Then  they  came 
Forth  in  their  majesty  and  dared  to  war 
With  her  who  rules  the  ocean.  Now  they  all 
Sure  thee  bare  passed  beneath  the  funeral  pall. 

Sole  left  of  the  mighty  ones!  thy  name  is  known 
And  ioredand  reverenced  by  many  a  heart 
And  now,  when  thou  art  left  all,  all  idone. 

And  e’en  tl^  last  compatriots  depart. 

The  warm  affect  ione  that  wer*  wont  to  be 
Divided  'moagst  them  all,  are  centered  ail  on  thee. 

Patriot  of  other  days!  when  thou  art  gone. 

Then  will  another  race  of  heroes  rise 
Like  those  who  have  departed  1  Will  there  dawn 
Upon  another  generation’s  eyes 
A  constellation  to  life  that  which  shone 
When  thou  didst  claim  the  rights  of  freemen  ax  tby  ownl 

Live  on  then  yet  a  little  longer  here 


And  when  thou  comest  to  die,  and  fnendship's  tear 
Is  shed  for  thee,  O  we  will  not  forget 
CARROLL, — the  last  of  that  immortal  band. 

Who  dared  on  freedom’s  scroll  to  set  their  sealing  hand. 

Live  on  then  yet  a  little  longer  here:— 

May  God  be  with  thee  in  thy  closing  days! 

O  may  the  evening  of  thy  life  be  clear. 

And  not  a  cloud  obscure  its  setting  rays; 

-And  then,  each  sorrow  pasted,  each  tin  forgiven. 

O  mayest  thou  go  to  find  a  rest  in  Heaven! 

Thus  hath  a  youthful  bard,  unskilled  to  tune 
The  various  lyre,  presumed  to  sing  to  thee : 

For  him  thy  closing  hour  will  come  too  toon, 

Whene’er  it  comes :  for  even  from  infsncv 
Hit  thoughts  have  been  of  thee  and  that  high  band. 

Who  snatched  from  tyrant’s  power  hit  own  beloved  land. 
Hampshire  Gar.]  C-  A.  R. 

MOURZOFLE. 

This  celebrated  Usurper  of  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  hail  been  Great  Chamberlain.  He 
nuhed  at  midnight  to  the  bedside  of  Alexius,  and  telUng  him 
that  the  palace  was  about  to  be  forced  by  the  Orusaders,  urged 
him  to  attempt  his  escape  by  a  private  stair.  Alexius  was  mur¬ 
dered  in  the  passage,  and  Mourzofle  mounted  the  throne.  His 
name  wsw  given  from  the  remarkable  blackness  and  savage  look 
ef  his  eye-brows. 

“  Rise,  rise  from  thy  sleep,  for  thy  warriors  have  fled. 

For  the  Latins  have  rushed  to  thy  wall,  , 

Like  the  roar  of  the  tea  is  their  chivaliw’s  tread. 

This  hour  thou  must  fly  or  mutt  fall-” 

From  bis  sleep,  at  the  sommoos,  the  Emperor  sprang; 

He  east  tnrough  the  midnight  his  gaze : 

On  hit  ear  came  the  trump,  and  the  chivalry’s  clang. 

On  bit  eye  burst  the  torch’s  red  blaze. 

Who  stands  by  the  Monarch,  half  wrapt  in  a  veil. 

That  hides  the  wild  arch  on  hit  bmwl  * 

On  tbe  clouds  of  the  midnight  dark  spirits  may  sail : 

But,  Mourzofle,  none  darker  than  thou. 

The  form  touched  a  spring,  and  he  stampt  on  the  ground. 
And  back  at  his  feet  flew  a  door; 

“Down,  down  to  this  cave,  when  this  chie  is  unwound, 
Thou  shalt  stand  on  the  Bosphorus  shore.” 

Alexius  shrank  back,  but  the  tumult  rolled  nigh. 

And  in  terror  he  plunged  in  the  cave: 

In  hit  robes  still  the  bones  of  the  Emperor  lie. 

For  that  spot  was  hit  dungeon  and  grtve. 


In  bit  joy  gazed  the  tniitor — the  tumult  was  hushed — 
The  torch  blazed  no  more  oo  the  gloom, 

Buts  pale  sheeted  flame  reund  the  murderer  gushed. 
And  he  heard,  ’twas  a  summons  to  doom. 

There’s  vengeance  above  thee,  thou  regicide  Greek, 
There's  vengeance  for  thee  and  thy  throne : 

The  thunders  of  midnight  around  thee  shall  break. 
They  shall  call  thee,  and  thou  shaft  be  gone. 

“  From  the  sands  of  the  south  shall  the  Saracen  come. 
The  Tartar  shall  ruth  from  his  den. 

And  thou,  like  a  dog,  at  hit  spurn  shall  be  dumb. 
What  arm  shallbe  raitea  for  thee  thenf 

Mourzofle!  the  crown  shall  be  tom  from  thy  brow. 
Thy  neck  shall  be  galled  with  a  chain. 

The  slave  in  the  dust  shall  be  nobler  than  thou. 

Thou  recreant  in  heart  and  in  brain !” 


THE  POOL  OF  THE  DIVING  FRIAR 
Gwenwynwyn  withdrew  from  the  feasts  of  his  hall: 

He  slept  very  little,  he  prayed  not  at  all : 

He  pondered,  and  wandered,  and  studied  alone, 

•Ana  ceaselessly  sought  the  philosopher’s  stone. 

He  found  it  at  length,  and  he  made  its  first  proof 
By  turning  to  gold  all  the  lead  of  his  roof : 

Then  he  bought  some  magnanimous  heroes,  all  fire. 

Who  lived  but  to  smite  and  be  smitten  for  hire. 

With  these  on  the  plains  like  a  torrent  he  broke: 

He  filled  the  whole  country  with  flame  and  with  smoke: 

He  killed  all  the  twine,' and  he  broached  all  the  wine: 

He  drove  olT  the  sheep,  and  the  beeves,  and  the  kine, — 

He  took  castles  and  towns;  he  cut  short  limbs  and  lives — 
He  made  orphans  and  widows  of  children  and  wives. 

This  course  many  years  he  triumphantly  ran. 

And  did  mischief  enough  to  be  called  a  great  man. 

When  at  last  be  had^ned  all  for  which  he  had  striven. 

He  bethought  him  ui  buying  a  passport  to  heaven: 

Good  and  great  as  he  was,  yet  he  did  not  well  know. 

How  toon,  or  which  way,  his  great  spirit  might  go. 

He  sought  the  gray  friars,  who,  beside  a  wild  stream. 
Refected  their  ways  on  a  primitive  scheme  : 

The  gravest  and  wisest  Gwenwynwyn  found  out. 

All  lonely  and  ghostly,  and  angling  (or  trout. 

Below  the  white  dash  of  a  mighty  cascade, 

Where  a  pool  of  the  stream  a  deep  resting  place  made. 

And  rock-rooted  oaks  stretched  their  branches  on  high. 

The  friar  stood  muting  and  throwing  his  fly. 

To  him  said  Gwenwynwyn: — “Hold,  father;  here’s  store. 
For  tbe  good  of  (he  church,  and  the  goiul  of  the  poor  ” 

Then  he  gave  him  the  stone :  but,  ere  more  b«  could  speak. 
Wrath  came  on  the  friar,  to  holy  and  meek: 

He  stretched  forth  his  band  to  receive  the  red  gold. 

And  he  thought  himself  mocked  by  Gwenwynwyn  the  Bold: 
And  in  scorn  at  the  gift,  and  in  rage  at  the  giver. 

He  jerked  it  immediately  into  the  river. 

Gwenwynwyn, aghast,  not  a  syllable  spake: 

The  philosophers  stone  made  a  duck  and  a  drake: 

The  systems  of  circlet  a  moment  were  seen. 

And  the  stream  smoothed  them  off',  avtbey  never  lud  been. 

Gwenwynwyn  regained,  and  uplitted,  bis  voice: — 

*'Oh,  friar, gi-ay  friar, full  rash  was  tby  choice: 

The  stone,  the  good  stone,  which  away  thou  bast  thrown, 
Was  the  stone  of  all  stones,  tbe  philosopher’s  stone! 

The  frier  looked  pale,  when  hit  error  he  knew; 

The  friiw  looked  red,  end  tbe  friar  looked  blue; 

But  heels  over  head,  from  the  point  of  a  rock. 

Hr  plunged,  without  stopping  to  poll  off  his  frock. 

He  dived  very  deep,  but  he  dived  .vU  in  vain; 

The  prize  he  had  slighted  he  found  not  again; 

Many  times  did  the  liiarhis  diving  renew. 

And  deeper  and  deeper  the  river  still  grew. 

Gwenwynwyn  gazed  long,  of  his  senses  iu  doubt,  ' 

To  see  the  gray  friar  a  diver  to  stout 
Then  sadly  and  slowlv  his  castle  he  sought, 

And  left  the  friar  dwing,  like  backchick  distraught. 

Gwenwynwyn  fell  sick  with  alarm  and  despite; 

Died,  and  went  to  the  devil  the  very  same  night: 

Tbe  magnanimous  heroes  he  held  in  his  pay 
Sacked  hit  cattle,  and  marched  with  tbe  plunder  away 

No  mass  on  the  silence  of  midnight  was  rolled. 

For  the  flight  of  the  soul  of  Gwenwynwyn  the  liold; 

The  brethiCD,  unfeed,  let  the  niiehty  ghost  past. 

Without  praying  a  prayer,  or  intoning  a  mast. 

The  friar  haunted  ever  beside  the  dark  stream; 

Tbe  philoeopher’s  stone  was  hit  thought  and  hit  dream. 

And  day  after  day,  ever  head  under  heels. 

He  dived  all  the  time  he  could  t|.are  from  his  meals. 

He  dived,  and  he  dived,  to  the  m  l  of  ins  davs, 

As  the  peasants  oft  witnessed  with  fear  and  amaze; 

The  mad  friar’s  diving  place  long  w..s  their  theme. 

And  no  plummet  can  iutbom  that  pool  of  tbe  sirc.am. 

.And  still,  when  light  clouds  on  the  ini  Jiiight  winds  ride. 

If  by  the  moon  light  you  stray  on  the  lone  river  side, 

T'he  ghost  of  the  friar  may  be  seen  diving  there. 

With  bead  in  the  water,  and  heels  in  the  air. 


Two  parts  of  good  coininon  salt,  one  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  one  of  saltpetre,  pounded  and  well  mixed  to¬ 
gether.  One  ounce  of  this  mixture  is  well  incorpu 
rated  with  every  pound  of  butter,  which  is  then  do 
sed  up  in  a  proper  vessel,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  before  which  time  itshoud  not  be  used, 
it  is  ht  fot  use.  Thus  prepared,  the  butter  retains 
all  its  sweetness  and  davor  for  two  or  three  years. 

AZsBAinr  BRUSH  RKAirUTAOTORT. 

NORRIS  TARBELL,  respectfully  inforIn^ 

his  friends  and  the  public,  that  he  hat  taken  the  stock  and  tradi- 
of  the  late  H.  Durrie.  where  may  be  had  at  all  timet  an  ex- 
tensive  assortment  of  BRUSHES,  TRUNKSand  B  ANDBOX¬ 
ES,  of  every  description,  as  low  as  can  be  found  in  the  state 
Said  articles  are  of  hit  own  maeufacturing,  and  warranted  et 
the  first  quality.  All  Factory  aud  Machine  Brushes  made  at 
the  shortest  notice. 

frp*  CASH,  and  the  highest  price,  paid  for  Hog’s  Brittle>. 
at  No.  470  South  Market-street,  three  doors  south  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum 
July  22. 


OAisxarBJUi  OF  ooxonnnrzoATZOxrs. 


NEXT  REGULAR  MEETINGS. 


Temple  Encaaipment. 

Temple  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
Master’s  Lodge, 

Mount. Vernon  Ixtdge, 

Temple  Ludge, 

Ineffable  loxlge, 

Wadsworth  (%apter, 

Ri  nsselaer  Lodge, 

W esterlo  Fayette  Lodge, 
Hiram  loidgr, 

McDonough  Lodge, 

Apollo  Chapter, 

Apollo  Lodge, 

St.  George’s  Lodge, 

1.01  Fayette  Encampment, 
Hudson  Chapter, 

Hudson  Lmlgc, 

Solon  Lmlge, 

Coxsackie  Chapter, 

.Ark  Imdge, 

Catskill  Chapter, 

Caltkill  (.oxlgr, 

Solomon’s  Chapter; 

Solomon’s  Lodge, 

Kingston  Lodge, 

Rome  Cbimter, 

Dansville  Roval  .Arch  Chapter, 
Dansvillr  Lodge, 

Auburn  Chapter, 

Federal  Chapter, 


Albany, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Albany, 

Rensselaerville, 

Rensselaerville, 

Wesierlo, 

Knox, 

Groenbutb, 

Troy, 

Troy, 

Schenectady, 

Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Hudson, 

Athens, 

Coxsackie, 

Coxsackie, 

Catskill, 

Catskill, 

Poughkeepsie, 

Poughkeepsie, 

Kingston, 

Rome, 

Dansville  village, 
Dansville  village. 
Auburn, 
Watertown, 


Sept.  7. 
Smt.  4. 

wTpr.fn. 

Til  pr.f.m 
ItsHMem. 
Sept.  12. 
Sept.  14. 
SdM.e.m 
I  Ist  Fri.  do. 
2dTuea  .do. 
Ist  Mo.  do 
W’.  pr.f.m, 
Mon^f.f  m 
Mon.pr.fon 
Mon.  do. 

I  Thors,  do 
Tu.  af.  f.  m 
Es'c-off.  m 
Each  fullm 
VV.af.  f.m. 
I  Fr.  pr.  f  m. 
I  Mon .  do . 

[  Thiirs.  do. 
Wed.  do 


iloz&errs  fob  the  bscbitozb. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Button,  Arcadia,  Wayne  ca 

A.  W.  Goff,  Phelps,  Ontario  co. 

Charles  F.  Ames,  Fklitorof  tbe  Republican,  Hudson. 

R.  St.  John,  Editor  of  Western  Sentinel,  Salina. 

R.  Oliphaut,  Editor  Free  Press,  Auburn,  Cavuga  conntj'. 

R.  Martin,  one  of  the  editors  ol  the  Telegraph,  Rochester 
J.  J.  Tappen,  Eililur  tVhig,  Monticellu,  Sullivan  county. 
P.  K.  Alien.  Editor  of  .Advocate,  Kingston,  I'lstcr  county  . 
Editor  Album  and  Ladies’  Weekly  Gazette,  Philadelphia 
Thomas  G.  Plummer,  Bidtimou'e,  .Maryland. 

B.  F.  Smead,  Editor  Advocate,  Hath,  Steuben  co. 

Joseph  W.  Seymour,  Fklitor  Michigan  Herald,  Detroit. 

11.  C.  Fritbee  Editor  of  Censor,  Fredonia,  Chautauque  co 
A.  Green.  Editor  Berkshire  Ameriran.  Pittsfield,  Mast 
A.  G.  Dauby,  F^itor  of  the  Observer,  Utica. 

Wm.  Berry,  jr.  P.  M.,  Madison,  Madison  county. 

James  Graham,  P.  .M.,  Canastota,  Madison  county. 

Lvman  Ellis,  P.  .M.,  and  Theodore  Dickinson,  Ellitburgh. 

P!  Reynolds,  jr.  Flilitor  of  the  Heroid.  Johnstown. 

JamcH  Wrigiit  Flditorof  the  Herald,  Sandy  Hill. 

Smith  and  Tourtellott,  Flditors  of  the  Journal.  Curt  laad  Villa:'' 
IVilliaiu  Smith,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  county. 

David  Haigh,  Lockport,  Niama  county. 

Dr.  Win.  H.  (!ollar,  P.  M-,  Middlebury  Village. 

Thomas  B.  Bamum,  FIditor  of  the  Advertiser,  Syracuse* 

C.  P.  Bamum,  Editor  of  the  Telegraph,  Pona^eepsie. 

S.  D.  W.  Drown,  P.  M. ,  De  Witt’s  Valley,  Allegany  «o. 
Samuel  Peck.  Malone.  Franklin  county. 

Editor  of  the  Public  Advertiser,  lamitville,  Kentucky. 

R.  M.  Voorhees,  Fklitor  Village  Register,  West-Union,  Ohio 
George  Nashee  &  Co.  FIditors  State  Journal,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Editor  Republican,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

{J(5»  Agents  allowed  every  seventh  copy,  gratis 


Curing  Butter.  The  follovving  preparation, 
proposed  by  Dr.  Anderson,  is  an  excellent  substi¬ 
tute  for  common  salt  in  curing  butter,  and  imparts 
to  it  a  rich  and  sweeter  taste. 
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